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Notes of the Month 


MARKETING PROBLEMS AND ORGANISATION 
OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


One difficulty in tackling this subject was that the ex- 
pression “cotton textile industry was really far too 
embracing,” said Mr. A. G. B. Burney, O.B.E. (Director 
of Reorganisation, Cotton Board, 1959-60) in his paper at 
the recent Cotton Board Conference. The marketing 
problems for industrial cloths, cloth for sale in its loom state 
for further processing, branded goods and highly special- 
ised lines were quite different, he pointed out. 

Many problems of marketing arose from the organisation 
of the production units responsible for the manufacture of 
the article to be sold. Up to 1913 the history of the cotton 
industry in Lancashire was one of almost continuous 
expansion and 80%, of the U.K. production was exported. 
During this period of growth there was a tendency for 
mills to specialise and this helped the training of labour and 
maintenance of a high quality product at a time when the 
skill of the operative was of paramount importance. Thus 
the industry grew on horizontal lines and this tendency 
was facilitated by the geographical concentration of the 
spinning and weaving sections of the industry. 

During the same period a large number of merchants 
and merchant converters settled in Lancashire, and became 
a sort of market research organisation for Lancashire. The 
manufacturer did not go and see for himself the markets 
where he was trying to sell goods since the know-how 
regarding them was available in Manchester. 

The situation since then had changed enormously In 
1913 Lancashire held 60°, of world trade in cotton textiles. 
Before the second world war it had dwindled to 35% and 
was now only about 7%. Four main factors had operated. 
In the first place, one of the first industrial activities in a 
developing country was the entry into textile manufacture 
and this pattern had been followed in most of the countries 
which were our traditional markets. Secondly, the develop- 
ment of synthetic fibres; at present out of the total yarn 
woven in this country over 30% consisted of man-made 
fibre and mixture cloths. Thirdly, development ot the 
multiple stores and their influence on retail trade. Fourthly, 
improved machinery and more automatic equipment had 
made it possible to produce high quality textiles anywhere 
in the world. 

Despite these fundamental changes in the factors affecting 
the textile industry there had been little change in its 
structure during the last fifty years, continued Mr. Burney. 
Although exports of piece goods now amounted to little 
more than 20°, of total output there were still some 1,400 
merchants and merchant converters registered with the 
Cotton Board. Much old machinery had been scrapped or 
replaced but out of 8,700,000 ring equivalent spindles and 
160,000 looms installed only 190,000 spindles were working 
on three shifts and of the looms only 48,000 were auto- 
matics; 22,000 on two shifts and 15,000 on three. Although 


some verticalisation had taken place the structure of the 
industry still remained predominantly horizontal. A 
number of spinning and weaving mills had been absorbed 
by the combines but they were still organised on a horizontal 
basis. 

In this competitive world there were two basic approaches 
to marketing, Mr. Burney said. First, to ascertain the 
product the consumer wanted and then to see how one 
could best produce it at minimum cost. Secondly, to study 
the most economic use of the equipment at one’s disposal 
and then by advertisement, public relations and other 
forms of promotion to try to educate the consumer to buy 
what it was that one could best produce. The cotton in- 
dustry did tend to think from the raw cotton forward. 
Ideally, to be efficient one should concentrate on consumer 
demand and plan production with the end product in mind. 
Raw material was only a means to an end. In an industry 
consisting largely of aggregations or horizontal firms the 
spinners and weavers generally did not really know, when 
they were producing yarn or cloth, the end-use to which 
their product was put. 

The importance of a really first class costing system could 
not be overrated; but this must itself be integrated with 
the organisation. It was not sufficient just to have accurate 
figures of costs available. Management must also use those 
figures and so arrange the organisation of the business that 
maximum benefit can be obtained from them. 

A number of the combines in Lancashire which were 
really aggregations left a great deal of latitude to executives 
down the line in efforts to get sectional efficiency. This 
might lead to healthy competition between the constituent 
parts of the combine and their counterparts elsewhere in 
the industry, but it did not necessarily lead to efficiency 
within the combine as a whole and it was to some extent 
an abrogation of top management. There might well be 
cases where orders were turned down on the grounds that 
the profit margin was inadequate whereas, if the position 
of the group had been looked at as a whole, they could have 
been accepted profitably because of the contribution which 
would have been made to fixed overheads. 

One of the chief problems today was the high cost of 
labour, which had probably increased ten-fold during the 
last fifty years. There were three ways of combating this 
position: (a) installation of modern machinery working on 
a multi-shift basis, (6) concentrating on goods which can be 
manufactured in long runs or which have a very high 
material content, and (c) by good labour relations, good 
conditions and proper incentives. 

Commenting on finishing trade problems, Mr. Burney 
said it was often said that it was impracticable to integrate 
the operations of the finishers with those of the manufac- 
turers. He accepted the fact that this was difficult but it 
produced a situation where most of the finishing in this 
country was carried out on a commission basis and where 
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a finisher never knew from one day to the next what work 
he was going to have. This resulted in large seasonal 
fluctuations, in short runs and in thoroughly uneconomic 
production. Bleaching of sheetings cost 7d. a yard com- 
pared with about 2d. if runs were sufficiently long to justify 
the installation of a continuous bleaching plant. This 
differential, equivalent to about 2s. per pair of sheets 
ex-works, was in itself enormous and was, indeed, probably 
far in excess of any savings which could be made by 
improving efficiencies in spinning and in weaving. 

Discussing marketing techniques, Mr. Burney said it 
seemed that the industry was seriously lacking in market 
research and an organised intelligence service. Certain of 
the combines had their own market research departments 
and to the extent that export trade still existed the mer- 
chants still performed a useful function. Nevertheless, and 
despite valuable work by the Cotton Board, there was 
something missing. If Lancashire were served by a really 
good market research organisation it would derive in- 
formation regarding consumer demand and intelligence 
regarding trading conditions which could be invaluable. 

In some selling problems the horizontal part of the 
industry might find some form of co-operative wholesaling, 
or by merchanting on a group basis and selling direct to the 
retail trade, had advantages. Amongst matters which would 
have to be considered if such a scheme were to be examined 
in detail would be the financing of stocks. What would 
benefit the weaving section tremendously would be if they 
could produce cloths evenly throughout the year in the 
knowledge that during seasons when the offtake was below 
average some organisation existed, as was usually the case 
with vertical combines, for carrying and financing the stocks 
which would arise. 

In regard to price “there are some things Lancashire 
can make and sell in competition with anyone in the world, 
and it is on these products that we should concentrate. 
Equally, there are other products which, even with the 
most modern machinery and the most up-to-date methods, 
we cannot produce as cheaply as the low labour cost 
countries; but it is impossible to be sure into which 
category any particular operation falls unless adequate 
costings are available,” said Mr. Burney. 

Posing what he felt were the principal problems affecting 
the cotton industry, Mr. Burney said the future structure 
of the industry was important. To what extent should 
there be an increase in the truly vertically integrated 
business? Could such vertically integrated firms exist on 
their own or must there always be a horizontal part as well? 
If so, how was this horizontal part of the industry to survive 
in times of depression? He considered it should be a largely 
vertically integrated industry supported on the sidelines by 
horizontal firms. The whole industry should, however, be 
balanced as between spinning, weaving and finishing and 
the horizontal firms should get together to ensure that there 
were some outlets for their goods at times when the vertical 
firms and independent merchants did not wish to buy from 
them. 

The Cotton Board with its Productivity Centre and close 
relations with Shirley Institute would be an ideal body to 
develop a central organisation and intelligence unit of this 
sort. It should publish, at regular intervals, information 
regarding stocks, output, order books, etc., and it should 
consciously make an effort to supply the Lancashire textile 
industry with information regarding world requirements for 
textiles. The Cotton Board had already made a number of 
moves in this direction, but it needed the encouragement 
and the support of the industry to go a long way further. 
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Could the industry do more to advertise cotton and to 
make the public conscious of its advantages and qualities? 
Was advertising the only medium which should be used 
or could a public relations campaign be of value? Was it 
possible to advertise cotton as a fibre in the same way that 
wool is now advertised? Cotton was a most versatile fibre 
and it was up to the industry to see that the public was made 
aware of the range and qualities of cotton goods available. 
It was even conceivable that cotton could adopt a symbol 
like Mr. Therm or Mr. Cube which could be used for the 
purpose of developing good public relations? What about 
Mr. Tex, or should it be Miss Tex? 


SHIRLEY’S PROGRESS REPORT 


INTERNALLY the year had been chiefly notable for the com- 
pletion of the British Rayon Research Association and the 
British Cotton Industry Research Association to form the 
new Cotton, Silk and Man-Made Fibres Research 
Association and practical problems had attracted more than 
their usual share of attention, said Dr. D. W. Hill, F.R.I.C. 
(Director of Research) in his report at the Institute’s recent 
annual meeting. 

Two years ago Dr. Hill reported that special visits to 
members at their request for the purpose of discussing 
particular problems of urgency and importance out- 
numbered the routine visits by nearly 2,000. In the past 
year the special visits numbered 3,555 (or nearly 500 more 
than when he last reported) and outnumbered the routine 
visits by 2,661. In view of the considerably decreased 
number of members—about 400 less than a couple of years 
ago—it was apparent that members were increasingly 
turning to the Institute for assistance in the solution of the 
many problems now pressing upon the trade. 

Much of the increased demand for these special visits 
arose from the present interest in re-equipment, and the 
Institute had continued therefore to make and report on 
assessments and comparisons of'machines. Among these, 
Dr. Hill mentioned the arrangements for examining the 
new Platt Super-Jet opening range, the Granular card, the 
Alsacienne high speed drawframe S.R.50, the Om-S sliver 
to yarn spinning frame, a new drying stove and a stenter. 
Smaller items that had been similarly examined included 
different types of flat wire at the card, bi-coil drawing, 
different drafting systems and a range of commercial 
clearers. 

There were some 80 mill trials of different kinds in 
progress during the year and the Institute had also worked 
in close touch with machinery makers; examples of this 
were an ad hoc technical committee established with 
Textile Machinery Makers Ltd. and investigations into 
high speed loom mechanisms carried out in co-operation 
with British Northrop Ltd. 

Another development during the year was a prototype 
scutchér controller and the sandwich blender. The former 
allowed for completely automatic coatrol of lap weight 
certainly within the usual 8 oz. tolerance and usually within 
a 40z. tolerance range. It could be fitted as a conversion 
unit to existing scutchers. The latter was an automatic 
machine, this time for recovering the lost blending resulting 
from the omission of stack blending in modern opening 
lines. High production cards were now being produced 
and an assessment of such machines had to be made. In 
the meantime preliminary experiments had been conducted 
on the effect of speeding up the ordinary card with the 
ultimate object of obtaining information that would enable 
the industry with its 20,000 cards, to exploit most econ- 
omically and effectively the modern trends. 


(Further extracts from the Annual Report will appear in Dec. “T.M.’’) 
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The Polyolefines 


Chemically the polyolefines are inert. Resistance to attack by 

hving organisms and most chemicals, negligible moisture absorption, 

high electrical resistance and low dielectric loss renders them 
excellent for electrical insulation, etc. 


By J. W. S. HEARLE, M.a., PH.D., F.INST.P., F.T.1.* 


established in large-scale production: these are the 
polyamides, polyesters and acrylics. Within the next 
few years they are likely to be joined, perhaps even sur- 
passed, by a fourth fibre—polypropylene—provided 
solutions can be found to the many technical problems 
facing the fibre manufacturers. For some uses poly- 
propylene will have better properties than the othe1s, and 
for many uses its properties should be made as good as 
theirs. But the great attraction of polypropylene is that it is 
likely to be cheaper than the other synthetics: its price will 
fall somewhere between that of a moderately expensive 
fibre like nylon and a cheaper fibre like rayon. 
Polypropylene is the second member of the family of 
polyolefines. The first and longer-established member is 
polyethylene, whose mode of formation by addition of 
polymerisation is illustrated in Fig. 1. This reaction, in 
which ethylene molecules are caused to join together in a 
long chain, was first carried out by I.C.I. chemists in the 
1930s using high pressures and high temperatures. Due to 
side reactions the polymer produced in this way has chains 
containing many side branches, making it difficult for the 
molecules to pack closely together and giving a material 


sexs groups of synthetic fibres are now well 
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Fig. 1. Formation of polyethylene 


with low density. Crystallisation is also impeded, strength 
is limited, and the polymer cannot be drawn out into fine 
fibres in the same way as nylon or “Terylene.” 

Low density polyethylene (also sometimes called high 
pressure polythene) found a very widespread use as a plastic, 
first in electrical insulation and now in a great variety of 
uses. It can be extruded into coarse monofilaments, such 
as Courlene yarn, and these have found specialised uses in 
the textile industry. In 1954, an important new method of 
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making polyethylene was made public. Professor Ziegler, 
in Germany, had discovered some special catalysts 
(organo-metallic compounds) which would allow the 
polymerisation of ethylene to proceed without the use of 
high temperatures and pressures. More important still, 
the polyethylene produced had chains with very few side- 
branches; this material was denser and stronger than the 
earlier form, and could be drawn out into fibres. High 
density (or low pressure) polyethylene was introduced to the 
textile industry as, for example, Courlene X3. 

The higher olefines all contain the >C = C¢ linkage, 
which can in principle be split open to polymerise in the 
same way as ethylene, but some of the hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by more complex groups containing carbon and 
hydrogen. Thus propylene has the formula:— 


Fig. 2. Forms of 
polypropylene 
(a) isotactic (left- (b) 
handed spiral) 
(b) isotactic (right- 
handed spiral) 
(c) atactic (irregu- (c) 
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However, it was not until after the discovery of Ziegler 
catalysts that propylene was successfully polymerised by 
Professor Natta in Italy. He found an extremely interesting 
feature of polypropylene molecules: they might have a 
regular shape which would fit into regular crystalline 
packing, or alternatively they might have an irregular shape 
which would not fit into a crystal. The regular molecules 
gave a typical fibre-forming partly crystalline polymer, 
while the irregular ones gave a typical amorphous polymer 
like polystyrene which was little use for fibres. 

The explanation of this difference lies in the arrangement 
of the bulky —CH, side-groups around the main chain. 
In order to fit them in, the chain twists so that each —CH, 
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Fig. 3. Typical arrangement for producing 
monofils (c.f. Henstead) 


group is displaced by 120° from its neighbours. If this 
displacement is always in the same sense, then regular 
left- or right-handed spirals, shown in Fig. 2(a) and (b), 
are formed: molecules of this form are known as isotactic 
polymers. Alternatively, the displacement between neigh- 
bours may be in either direction at random, that is there 
will be frequent and irregularly spaced reversals of the 
spiral sense, giving an atactic molecule, Fig. 2(c). A block 
copolymer with longer sequences of left- and right-handed 
spirals can also be made, Fig. 2(d). 

For textile uses, such as Courlene PY, and indeed for 
almost all purposes, it is the regular, isotactic poly- 
propylene which is needed, though the degree of crystallinity 
can be reduced and controlled if required by introducing 
appropriate quantities of atactic material. 

Ethylene can be obtained from coal or oil, while propy- 
lene is at present a particularly cheap by-product of oil 
since there were few uses for it. After extraction and 
purification, the first stage in manufacture is the poly- 
merisation process. Polymer granules are then fed into a 
tank, melted, extruded, solidified into filaments and 
stretched by 600% or more to insert the molecules. The 
production of coarse monofilaments (Fig. 3) follows normal 
plastics extrusion methods, while the production of finer 
fibres follows melt-spinning practice. 

Polyethylene and polypropylene polymer manufacture in 
Britain is carried on by I.C.I. and Shell Chemical Co., 
and Courtaulds and Slack Sales Co. Ltd. (trade name: 
Drylene) extrude monofilaments. Although one cannot be 
sure that the patent position is altogether clear, I.C.I. 
obtained last year a licence from Montecatini of Milan 
(who control the Natta patents) for the exclusive production 
in Britain of staple fibres, filament yarns and textile mono- 
filaments; their pilot plant is now in operation at Wilton. 

Of the very large-scale world production of polyethylene 
only a small proportion goes into textile end-uses. Poly- 
propylene will be much more important: A. B. Thompson 
estimates that a third of the total polypropylene capacity 
might go into the production of film, fibre and mono- 
filament within a few years. The production capacity for 
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polypropylene reached 120 million Ib. p.a. in the U.S.A. 
in 1960, and is expected to reach 500 million Ib. p.a. in 
1962; in Britain, I.C.1. are operating a 22 million lb. p.a. 
plant, with plans to treble this in a few years, and Shell are 
also building a plant. 


Table 1. Fibre Properties 
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Fibre Properties 

Both polyethylene and polypropylene give clear round 
filaments as illustrated in Fig. 4. Low-density polyethylene 
with a crystallinity of about 60% is rather soft and waxy, 
as well as having a low strength, while high-density 
polyethylene with a crystallinity of about 90% tends to 
fibrillate when used in filaments: these effects prevent the 
widespread use of polyethylene for general textile purposes. 
Polypropylene with a crystallinity of about 75% has much 
better fibre properties. 

The physical properties of these fibres are listed in 
Table 1. The first interesting feature is the low density. 
As it is less than 1 g./c.c., polyolefin fibres will float on water. 
A more general advantage is the high covering power and 
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Fig. 6(a). ‘““Courlene” protective overalls 


bulk; thus a given weight of polypropylene will occupy 25% 
more space than the same weight of nylon and 60% more 
than the same weight of rayon. This factor further reduces 
the cost of polypropylene for many end-uses. 

In mechanical properties, Fig. 5, low-density polyethy- 
lene is rather weak, but high-density polyethylene is strong. 
Polypropylene is now being made commercially with the 
very high strength of 8-5 g./den., and its work of rupture is 
greater even than that of nylon so that it will be a very 
tough fibre. The initial modulus of polypropylene lies 
midway between the easily extensible nylon and the stiffer 
“Terylene” fibres. Elastic recovery is not quite as good as 
nylon but about the same as ““Terylene.” 

Polyolefin fibres soften and melt fairly easily. With 
low-density polyethylene, the melting-point is definitely too 
low for convenience in many uses. High-density poly- 
ethylene is better; and at 165°C. the melting-point of 
polypropylene, though still below that of nylon and 
“‘Terylene,” is high enough for normal processing and use. 
Drawn fibres of polypropylene crystallise further on heating, 
locking the structure more firmly, and thus giving a setting 
action similar to nylon and “Terylene”’: this means that 
polypropylene fabrics can be heat-set to give permanent 
pleating and crease-resistant ease-of-care properties, and 





Fig. 6(b). Warping “Courlene”’ yarn for the production 
of deck chair fabric 


prolypropylene yarns can be bulked by false-twisting or 
other methods. Polyethylene fibres do not show an increase 
in crystallinity on heating, and so the heat-setting action is 
limited to the more restricted effects of stress relaxation. 
Chemically the polyolefines are inert: this is shown up 
by their resistance to attack by living organisms and most 
chemicals; by their negligible moisture absorption; and by 
their high electrical resistance and low dielectric loss which 
renders them excellent for electrical insulation. The only 
form of degradation to which they are subject is oxidative 
degradation brought on by exposure to light. In order to 
protect them from this deterioration, inhibitors have to be 
added to the fibres. Trouble from this cause was one reason 
for the delay in getting polypropylene fibres on the market. 
The other main difficulty stems from their chemical 
inertness: polyolefines are extremely difficult to dye. With 
polyethylene monofilaments, where only a limited colour 
range is needed for most uses, this has been met by the 
extrusion of pigmented fibres. This technique can also be 
applied to polypropylene. Some pale to medium shades 
can also be achieved with disperse dyes; and attempts are 
being made to modify the fibre to take other dyestuffs. 


Uses 


The coarse monofilaments of polyethylene found use in 
a variety of specialised applications: towing targets for 
aircraft, interlinings, electrical insulation, filter fabrics, 
canvas for deck-chairs and awnings, and cable braids. The 
introduction of high-density polyethylene extended the list 
to uses where greater strength is required: fish-nets, ropes, 
twines, and scourers are all important uses. Some of these 
applications are shown in Fig. 6. Initially polypropylene 
has gone into similar end-uses, and its extremely high- 
strength and toughness makes it excellent for many 
industrial applications. The first commercial production 
from I.C.I. is going into ropes and fish-net twine. One 
disadvantage where fibres are used for reinforcement is that 
adhesion to polyolefine fibres is poor. In other fields, this 
is an advantage for the polyolefines: fish-nets remain 
remarkably clean, and in the food industry sticky mixtures 
such as dough come away cleanly from the fabric. 

Polypropylene is also showing up well in pile fabrics, 
and it may achieve success as a carpet fibre. More extended 
applications in the household and fashion fields will depend 
on the success of textile technologists in solving the prob- 
lems of giving colour, bulk, texture, and aesthetic appeal 
to polypropylene fabrics. Rather like acrylic fibres, it 
will probably need a lot of hard work and diversification 
before it achieves full success; also like the acrylic fibres, 


co-polymerisation may well be the answer to some of the 
problems. 





S.A. Woolgrowers Levy 


Awareness of South African wool-growers of the need for more 
funds for promotion and research has been in evidence at all the 
five provincial congresses of the National Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
tion, where support was granted to the South African Wool 
Board to increase the levy if necessary, states the Board. The 
Board Stresses that an increase will be necessary in two years’ 
time. During the coming season it will meet its increased com- 
mitments to the I.W.S. from its reserve funds but its chairman, 
Dr. J. G. van der Wath, has given notice that an increase in the 
levy will then become necessary. The question of the increased 
levy will again be raised at the national congress of the National 

oolgrowers’ Association in Bloemfontein during September, 
but in view of the fact that the provinces have already signified their 
approval of an increase for research and promotion, no opposition 
is anticipated. 
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Novel Effects Woven into 


Terry Towels 


Constructional details, including the ends, picks, counts, weave, 
colours, sizes and borders employed to acheve maximum effect 


T is customary to incorporate 

some form of ornamentation to 

terry towels, in order to make 
them attractive, an extremely impor- 
tant factor in sales technique. This 
may take the form of fancy cross 
borders at each end of the towel or 
the introduction of various coloured 
stripes in the length. During a recent 
special “sales week” designated “Italy 
week in Manchester”, most of the 
larger Manchester stores displayed 
very attractive textile and other goods 
bearing the label “Made in Italy”. 
The writer, although now retired 
from active participation in the manu- 
facture of terry fabrics, was certainly 
attracted by the remarkable colour 
schemes, excellent quality, softness 
and handle and, in some instances, 


in some attractive novelties 
By T. HARGREAVES 


the original novel effects woven into 
some Italian terry towels. A close 
study of these terry fabrics from 
overseas would certainly repay the 
time spent on them. 

In one beautiful example, a very 
attractive Italian towel had a design 
that had a self-coloured terry loop 
body in a lovely peach shade; the 
alternative colour was a delicate green. 
Possibly the full range included two 
other colours. Two sizes of towels 
examined by the writer were a 
22 in. X 42 in. hemmed on all four 
sides at 14s. 11d., and 14 in. x 20 in. 
also hemmed on all four sides for 
5s. 6d. Irrespective of the colour of 
the body in the towel, and also of the 
size of the towel the cross border was 
the same width, approximately 2 in. 
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and had the same colour scheme. This 
towel cross border is shown in 
photograph “B”’. 

The basic idea of the cross border 
was a bleached non-terry background. 
On this bleached background was a 
secondary background consisting of 
a 1? in. circle in a Quaker grey colour. 
Superimposed on this Quaker grey 
background were four floral effects 
each slightly over } in. in size, consis- 
ting of four petals. The division of 
the petals is by the bleached back- 
ground which also separates them 
from the Quaker grey secondary 
background. The flowers are:—one 
in pink, two in yellow, and one in 
green, in each pattern repeat. The 
general effect to the eye is that of 
a delicate, well blended colour scheme 
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in a 2 in. wide cross border panel that 
stands out distinctively from the colour 
in the body of the towel yet is a 
perfect blend with the whole. The 
cross border has the added attraction 
of neatness. Separating the 2 in. wide 
panels from the terry weave is a 
stitch weave comprising eight threads 
of bleached yarns. 

On analysis, however, the technical 
details assume quite a different outlook. 
The towel has apparently been woven 
width for length in the loom. The body 
of the towel is simply the normal 
three-pick terry with the terry loops 
equally and plainly distributed on both 
faces of the towel. The bleached 
backgrounds of the panels are woven 
in the normal ground weave of a 
three-pick terry without any terry 
loops. The basis of each cross border 
panel is 144 bleached ground ends in 
48 dents; 1 end per eye weaving 
2 down 1 up and, 2 ends per eye 
weaving 2 up 1 down. These three 
ends are drawn in 1 dent. 

On each side of the 48 dents used 
for the panel is one dent carrying 
the 8 ends of the bleached stitch 
weave. The panel, therefore, has a 
total of 50 dents. Each panel 
in addition contains 208 coloured 
figuring threads, as follows:— 


Bleached, in one eye, drawn into 
one dent ad oe am 

Pink for Flower 

Yellow for Flowers 

Green for Flower .. 

= grey for subsidiary back- 


SSSa 


o 
on 


gro 
astnched Stitch” ‘weave 


Total figuring ends in panel 


‘el 


In each of the 48 dents used for the 
panel, already holding three bleached 
ground ends, four figuring ends are 
also drawn. Where the colours forming 
the flowers are drawn, they alternate 
with the Quaker grey, and are drawn 
2 colour 2 Quaker grey into 1 dent, 
along with the 3 bleached ground ends. 
All the 192 coloured figuring ends 
in each panel are drawn 2 ends in each 
harness eye. The 22 in. x 42 in. 
towel woven width for length has sewn 
selvedges and so has a loom state 
width of 43 in. approximately to 
allow for the hems. The pile warp 
contains 1,044 yarn dyed 2/ply ends 
of 2/30s. 


The ground warp contains 1,044 
Selvedge .. 96 
Ends in first panel 144 


Ends in second panel : 144 
Total Bleached Ground end 2/24s. 1,428 


In addition, there are 208 x 2 = 416 
coloured figuring ends 2/30s. approx. 





(Dents) 

48 Sete? | 2 per eye, 2 per as 
1044 Ground for terry, 1] per dent 1,044 
48 ety 2 per dent 24 
50 Dents tpanel .. 50 
50 Dents second panel 50 
Total Dents 1,192 





A 25} dents/in. reed will give 
46-75 in. width of yarn spread in reed, 
which appears right to produce the 
43 in. loom state width. Assuming 
50 in. to be the width between flanges 
of the ground beam, then 1,428 
bleached ground ends divided by 
50 gives 284 ends/in. of width in the 
ground warp. But there are also 
416 coloured figuring threads which 
must either be run on the ground 
beam or onto a special beam, as they 
cannot be run onto the pile beam. 

The 2 in. panel contains 144 
bleached plus 208 coloured figuring 
threads, i.e., 352 ends, or averaging 
176 per in. against a density of 28} 
ends/in. of ground warp. If these 
208 x 2 (416) coloured figuring threads 
are incorporated on the ground beam, 
then there will be 1,428 plus 416(1,844) 
ends on the 50 in. wide ground beam 
and 1,844 = 50 gives nearly 37 
ends/in. on the beam. At 37 ends/in. 
density the 352 ends in the 2 in. panel 
would occupy 9} in. in the beam. 
This angle might be to acute for good 
weaving and this acuteness would also 
spread to those ground ends that 
should parallel the companion pile 
ends if good terry loops are to be 
produced. 

The fact that the figuring threads 
will have far less contraction than the 
ground threads also indicates the 
use of a third beam in the loom. 
Acuteness of line caused if the 
figuring threads are run on the ground 
beam certainly decides the issue. 
This Italian towel was _ probably 
woven from three beams and, if this 
was the case, some modification to the 
loom is inevitable. There are approxi- 
mately 54 picks/in. in this towel but 
probably a 52-teeth pick gear was used 
which will give about 54 picks/in. the 
cloth counted on the table. 

The third beam carrying the 416 
figuring threads would probably have 
two pairs of flanges so as to divide the 
ends into 2 groups of 208 ends each, 
each pair centred to line up with 
each panel. The floral design in each 
panel would require a 100 hook 
Jacquard to weave it. 


Another Construction 


Another Italian towel, shown at 
“A” in the photograph, was orna- 


The 


mented by 8 non-terry panel stripes 
each panel separated from the sel- 
vedges and from each other by 
2 in. wide terry loop panels. The width 
of each non-terry panel was 1 in. 
Measuring 28 in. in the width, the 
towel is made up as follows:— 


in. 
2 Selvedges each } in. when hem- 
med by 
9 terry panels each 2 in. wide 18 
8 non-terry haamnael each 1 intet in. 
wide i 4 
Total .. 28 


Each selvedge contains 48 ground 
ends drawn 1 per eye, 2 per dent 
(24 dents). When hemmed, each 
selvedge becomes } in. wide. 

There are 72 bleached ends from 
the ground warp in each non-terry 
panel, drawn 2 ends per heald eye 
and these two ends are drawn into 
one dent. There are 36 dents for 
each non-terry panel. In addition 
to the 72 bleached there are:— 


Light Green .. 12 
. ee ; 12 
Pink ise 12 
Deep Green .. 12 
Total figuring ends in each panel. . 48 


These coloured figuring threads are 
drawn 2 ends per harness eye and 
drawn into the dents as extra ends to 
the 2 bleached ground ends already 
drawn into dents, therefore, making 
4 ends per dent when figuring threads 
are present. Each panel has:— 


6 dents each containing 2 bleached 
Ground ends. 
24 dents each containing 2 bleached 
Ground plus 2 figuring ends. 
6 dents each containing 2 bleached 
ground ends. 


36 


dents with 72 white and 48 coloured 
ends = 120 ends. 


The 48 coloured figuring threads are 
drawn 2 ends per eye and so occupy 
24 harness eyes. The pattern could 
be woven by 24 jacquard hooks. 
The pattern could be re-designed into 
a centre lay-over or point draft 
design. It could then be woven by 
12 separate lifts. This raises the 
possibility of substituting the jacquard 
by dobby operation. A 20-shaft 
dobby could do all operations with 
healds for the ground and pile 
warps. For the figuring end, jacquard 
harness twine tied to the 12 dobby 
levers could be used in combination 
with a comberboard over each panel. 
This is done regularly when weaving 
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fancy pattern borders in Indian dhoo- 
ties and which greatly resemble these 
panel patterns. 

In the photograph, it may be 
noticed that the terry loops whilst 
equally distributed on both faces of the 
terry cloth in the body portion, 
change to a block terry dice pattern 
between the two non-terry cross 
stripes in the borders at each end. 
If this block terry dice pattern be 
left out then the whole towel with a 
re-designed panel using a point draft 
or centre lay over pattern as suggested 
could be woven with an 18 shaft 
dobby. 


Pile 2 Dobby levers controlling 
healds. 

Ground 4 Dobby levers controlling 
healds. 


Figuring 12 Dobby levers controlling 
harness lines to comber- 


Total 18 Dobby levers. 


This Italian towel may have been 
woven by a combination of dobby 
and jacquard which, of course, is 
not unusual in terry weaving. 


Each terry panel contains 122 pile 
and 61 ground ends. The pile ends 
are drawn 2 per eye. Each pile end 
is probably a 2/40s. dyed yarn. The 
ground ends (bleached) are drawn 
1 per eye, probably 2/24s counts, and 
1 ground and 2 pile are drawn in each 
dent in the terry portion of the towel. 
The odd figure of 61 ground ends in 
each terry panel arises because of the 
block terry dice pattern made up as 
follows :— 


Pile Ground 
6 blocks of 12 ends Ais 36 
5 blocks of 10 ends tJ 25 
Total .. 122 61 


This could become 120 pile and 
60 ground if the block terry dice 
design in the end borders were 
omitted. In the writer’s opinion the 
block terry dice design is not necessary 
when a towel is ornamented by 
coloured panels as in this pattern :— 


Reed on Pe .. 29 dents/in. 
Picks as - .. lin. 
Weft fons net .. 14bleached 


The question again arises as to 
whether a third beam is advisable 
for the coloured figuring threads in the 
panels, in addition to the usual pile 
and ground beams. This has already 
been discussed with the previous 
towel shown at “B”’. In that particular 
example there were 352 ends to 
weave a 2 in. wide panel, or a density 


of 176 ends/in. against a density of 
the normal ground beam of only 
28} ends per/in., the example shown 
at “A” there is a panel 1 in. wide 
and containing 72 bleached ground 
and 48 coloured figuring threads (120), 
which equals approximately a density 
of 100 ends/in. 

The width between flanges on the 
ground beam to weave this 28 in. 
loom state hemmed towel would not 
be more than 36 in. The total number 
of bleached ground ends on this beam 
would be:— 


2 selvedges each 48 ends ‘ 

9 uy panels of 61 ground 

8 panels of 72 groundends .. 576 
Totalends .. 1,221 





Or 1,221 + 36 = 34 ends/in. on the 
ground ‘othe but in this case, 100 
against 34 is far less of a problem 
than 176 against 37 as in towel “B”. 
If the coloured figuring threads be 
included in the ground beam then 
the beam would carry :— 





2 selvedges x 48 96 
9 terry panel x 61 ground 549 
8 figured panels x 120.. 960 

Totalends .. 1,605 





Or 1,605 — 36 = 44} ends/in. on the 
beam, and 120 ends in the panel — 44} 
= almost 2} in. wide. 

Thus we have an angulation of the 
ends 2} in. wide to weave 1 # in. wide 
in each panel. This angulation is less 
acute than for the towel in photograph 
“B”. The type of figuring pattern 
in towel “A” is less likely to form 
slack ends if woven from the normal 
ground beam. The possibility is still 
there, however, and trial could be 
run with a very small beam. If 
not successful, a third beam then 
becomes imperative. The best position 
in the loom for a third beam is a 
matter for study and trial and whilst 
the difficulties appear immense it 
would seem that Italian technicians 
have solved them. 





Compact Hydrogen Peroxide 
Concentration Controller 
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with overall dimensions of 30 x 

13 x 9in., the A.I. hydrogen 
peroxide concentration controller recently 
announced by G. F. Bush Associates, 
16-30 Model Avenue, Hopewell, N.J., 
U.S.A. has several noteworthy features. 
It is completely automatic, easily calibrated 
and operates at low cost. Other points 
mentioned by the firm include (a) sen- 
sitivity about 0-0001% (6) good repro- 
ducibility (c) concentration range easily 
adjustable (d) continuous operation and 
negligible maintenance. 

This controller has been designed ‘to 
detect, instantaneously indicate, and auto- 
matically maintain through suitable cir- 
cuitry and source control a pre-selected 
concentration range of hydrogen peroxide 
which is variable to a considerable degree. 
A typical example is a peroxide bleaching 
process requiring a specific hydrogen 
peroxide concentration range in the total 
process solution. Any variation outside 
this tolerance range are used immediately 
through electrochemical means and suitab] 
circuitry to adjust the peroxide supply to 
the correct pre-set value. 


WY ‘with over no more than 15 Ib. and 


One view of the new Al. hydrogen 
peroxide concentration controller 
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Atmospheric Control Important 
Factor in Mill Processing Efficiency 


The textile industry now has a wider range of fibres than ever 
before. Absolute control of temperature and humidity therefore 
become more important in view of the irreversible trend to higher 


obtain humidity control have 

already been briefly considered, 
the most commonly used being those 
utilising the property of contracting 
or elongating under the influence of 
the moisture content of the air passing 
across it. Manufacture is mainly from 
parchment, hair or cotton. In Fig. 61 
is illustrated an on/off type humidistat 
fitted with a cotton sensing element. 
This possesses advantage over parch- 
ment and human hair in that it does 
not deteriorate in service, does not 
require regenerating and under reason- 
ably clean air conditions does not need 
maintenance. The range of application 
of the unit illustrated would be 0 to 
95% R.H. and —5°F. to + 195°F. for 


S obtain elements employed to 





Fig. 61. The on/off type humidistat illustrated 

is fitted with a cotton sensing element. A 

variation of switches in the head allows for 

a 3-point control, i.e., on-off—neutral (courtesy, 
Sauter Controls Ltd.) 


efficiencies in machines and operators 


By F. H. SLADE, A.M.1.MECH.E. 


the element. The setting range would 
be 20 to 90% R.H. and the switching 
differential 1° R.H.; time constant in 
gently circulating air is 3 min.; max- 
imum air velocity across the element 
is 33 ft./sec. A variation of switches 
in the unit head allows for three-point 
control (on-neutral-off). The switch- 
ing gap is adjustable between 1-5% 
and 70% R.H. 

A pneumatic transmitter suitable for 
use in permanently damp locations is 
illustrated in Fig. 62. It can be 
calibrated in degrees temperature 
dew-point or absolute humidity units, 
and incorporates a displacement 
(nozzle and flapper) transmitter and a 
temperature sensitive stem with 
lithium chloride layer. The com- 
ponents shown in the reproduced 
photograph are, from left to right, the 
transmitter head and sensing element, 
dirt filter and protective sheath. The 
stem of the humidistat, as stated, is the 
temperature sensing element. Its 
surface is electrically isolated and 
covered with glass silk fabric soaked in 
concentrated lithium chloride solution, 
which is a good electric conductor. 

Two separate silver wires are coiled 
bifilarly over the fabric. They are 
connected via a protective resistor to a 
supply of approximately 26 volts A.C. 
On applying voltage a current evap- 
orates some of the water in the 
lithium chloride solution, thus 
reducing its conductivity. Con- 
sequently, the current is weakened, 
its heating effect decreases and the 
temperature of the sensing element 
drops. However, the lithium chloride 
is strongly hygroscopic, and, therefore, 
absorbs water from the ambient air. 
It follows that, at a given air pressure, 
the temperature of the sensing element, 
too, is directly related to the humidity 
of the air. 


Since the temperature at which the 
water vapour in the air turns into 
droplets (dewpoint) depends in its turn 
on the degree of air humidity, the 
humidistat may be calibrated in °C. 
dewpoint. Due to the fact that the 
temperature sensing element is elec- 
trically heated, this type of humidistat 
is limited to cases where the sensing 
element temperature is always higher 
than the air temperature. 

Fig. 63 illustrates the set-up in a 
weaving shed providing electronic 
temperature control and _ electric 
humidity control for any schedule of 
wet or dry bulb temperatures accord- 
ing to the cloth being processed. 








Fig. 62. The on/off 


type humidistat is a 
tem: 


perature s' element. Its surface is 
electrically isolat and covered with glass 
silk fabric soaked in concentrated lithium 
chloride solution, a good electric conductor 
(courtesy, Sauter Controls Ltd.) 
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Fig. 63. Electronic temperature control and 
electric humidity control in this weaving shed 
can provide any schedule of wet and dry bulb 
temperatures according to the cloth processed 
(courtesy, Honeywell Controls Ltd.) 


Despite the constant accumulation of 
fly, electronic sensing elements, which 
are simply lengths of resistant wire, 
continue to function accurately. Where 
heavy valve and damper operation is 
necessary, and where fire hazard exists, 
pneumatic controls, as illustrated in 
Fig. 64 are recommended on account 
of their intrinsic safety and control 


power. 


Compressed Air Operation 

One of the first things to consider 
with air-operated instruments is the 
quality of the air supply. This must 
be clean and dry, or of “instrument 
quality.” The compressed air must 
be free from solid particles and oil, or 
oil vapour that would cog the small 
orifices in the system and/or con- 
taminate the instruments. The air 
must have a dew point such that water 
vapour will not be condensed in any 
part of the system at any time what- 
ever the ambient temperature. The 
initial cost of obtaining these ideal 
conditions is not small, but the saving 
gained by continuous, efficient plant 
operation can be very great. 

Atmospheric air always contains 
some moisture in vapour form and 
every compressor, in addition to 
producing compressed air also pro- 
duces some sort of contamination. An 
oil-lubricated compressor can inject 
water, oil and oil vapour, carbon, etc. 
into the air line system. A carbon-ring 
compressor can eliminate oil as a 
contaminant but carbon dust may be 
introduced. Compressors should never 
be overloaded since most contam- 
ination is produced when running at 
high loads and high temperatures. 


Every compressor manufacturer at- 
tempts to reduce contamination as 
much as is practicable, but water 
remains the most serious problem. 

When air is compressed the max- 
imum amount of water vapour that 
can be contained in the gas is reduced. 
However, condensation does not occur 
in the cylinder of the compressor since 
the temperature increases due to 
compression and allows the air to 
accommodate a greater amount of 
water vapour. In a pneumatic control 
system the air is never used at the 
temperature created during compres- 
sion. Some heat is lost to the cylinder 
walls of the compressor, to the air lines 
leading to the receiver and to the 
receiver itself. As the air cools its 
ability to hold water vapour decreases, 
and when the air temperature reaches 
its dew-point the excess water vapour 
condenses into liquid. 

As the air leaves the receiver and 
passes through the tubing it continues 
to lose heat, and as the temperature 
drops more water vapour condenses 
and must be removed from the system 
by means of moisture traps. However, 
air lines upstream of the traps may 
become corroded. In order, therefore, 
to keep all air lines dry it is necessary 
to reduce the dew-point of the air, 
whilst it is still at high pressure, below 
any temperature the air will encounter 
in any part of the system. The known 
methods of removing moisture from 
air is by refrigération, absorption and 
compression. Of these, for the class 





Fig. 64. The intrinsic safety and control power 
of pneumatic controls recommend them for 
installation where heavy valve and damper 
operation is necessary, and where fire hazard 
exists (courtesy, Honeywell Controls Ltd.) 
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of work in mind, there is a great deal 
to be said for the absorption method. 

A very important consideration in 
compressor installation for  in- 
strumentation is the obvious demand 
for increased automation in process 
control. This cannot be catered for if 
the plant installed is of insufficient 
capacity; a feature reflecting adversely 
on the engineering department. In the 
case of small installations the com- 
pressor selected should never need to 
be operated more than 50% of a 
working day. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this. Firstly, a longer life for the 
compressor is ensured because the 
moving parts are not running hot or 
continuously. Secondly, the gradual 
decrease in compressing efficiency is 
allowed for. Thirdly, and this is most 
important, the low initial loading 
allows for future expansion which 
would otherwise overload the com- 
pressor by increased demand. 

The large installations normally have 
standby compressors, which run 
alternately at regular intervals, so as to 
permit maintenance work to be carried 
out. For this type of application the 
proportion of total time during which 
the compressor may be loaded can be 
increased. However, careful con- 
sideration must again be given to 
future expansion requirements. 

Proper layout of air-lines is also 
important for instrument efficiency 
and low maintenance of a system. 
These should be run from the air 
receiver to the instruments so that any 
moisture will drain back into the 
receiver or to common low points in 
the lines where moisture traps must 
be installed. Instrument air con- 
nections must always be taken from 
the top of a supply header and never 
from the extreme end of a header 
which is not properly sloped. The 
slope of a header should not be less 
than 1 in 50, whilst all header must be 
of sizes adequate to maintain constant 
supply pressure to all instruments 
regardless of sudden demands from 
other parts of the system. 

In centralised control rooms or on 
panels where a number of instruments 
are located very close together it is 
normal practice to supply all in- 
struments from a common air header 
operating at the instrument supply 
pressure of 201b./sq.in. The final 
filtering is carried out by means of a 
ceramic type filter and pressure 
reduction is by a single reducing valve. 
A parallel filter and reducing valve can 
be installed to be used as a standby 
for purposes of maintenance or in the 
event of failure; each instrument is 








connected to the supply through its 
individual isolating valve. 

Site mounted instruments should be 
‘fed by a supply of approximately 
50 Ib./sq. in., the filtering and pressure 
reduction to 20 Ib./sq. in. being carried 
out close to the instrument by means 
of a combined filter and regular air set 
with isolating valve, or separate filter 
and reducing valve. The filter element 
in the air set is upstream of the 
reducing valve so that it may protect 
both the reducing valve and in- 
strument. Since a reduction of pres- 
sure and therefore of temperature 
takes place at the reducing valve it 
may be necessary in extreme cases to 
fit an additional moisture trap between 
the reducing valve and instrument. 

Annealed seamless copper tubing, 
pickled both inside and outside, is 
recommended for air lines to and from 
individual instruments, but where the 
atmosphere is corrosive, aluminium, 
P.V.C. covered copper, P.V.C. tubing 
or polythene tubing may be used. 
Where flexible tubing is used it must 
be adequately supported so that there 
is no sagging which might form 
potential traps for moisture, or reduce 
the bore diameter. Particular care 
must be taken to avoid running P.V.C. 
or polythene tubing near steam pipes 
where the increased temperature would 
reduce the strength of the tubing 
resulting in probable failure through 
bursting. On large plants it is often 
more economical to use P.V.C. or 
polythene tubing rather than copper, 
even though the atmosphere may not 
be corrosive. Installation of plastic 
tubing in separately coloured multi- 
core tubes can reduce installation time 
and initial cost as long continuous 
lengths are obtainable. 





It is important that all air line 
tubing, pipes and fittings must be 
clean inside and free from burrs. 
Lengths of copper tubing should be 
joined by means of double-ended 
compression fittings. The use of 
soldered sleeves, except those specially 
designed for this work is not recom- 
mended, since the solder may block, 
or the flux corrode, the air line. The 
tubes should be cut by means of a 
cutter rather than a hacksaw, in order 
to avoid making copper dust, and all 
burrs removed from the inside and 
outside of the tube. Before the air line 
tubing is connected to the instrument 
or regulating unit, it must be 
thoroughly blown out. If unpickled 
copper tubing is being used, copper 
oxide dust may be observed when first 
blowing out. In this case, the air line 
must be tapped along the whole length 
to dislodge any loose oxide, and blow- 
ing out continued until no more 
powder is observed. 

When running tubing between in- 
struments and regulating units, etc., 
care must be taken to provide adequate 
support and to ensure that the tube is 
not flattened during bending. This 
will restrict the air flow and impair 
control. The minimum radius to 
which the tube should be bent is 
approximately 2in. Finally, with air 
header and air lines at their maximum 
working pressure, all joints should be 
checked for leaks with soap and water 
solution. The presence of a leak will 
be detected by the formation of air 
bubbles. All leaks must be eliminated 
especially in the lines between trans- 
mitter and receiver, and also between 
controller and regulating unit. The 
former will cause inaccuracy of 
measurement, and the latter will 


(left) Fig. 65. The 
Telereg is an electric 
control system giving 
proportional control; 
the regulating valve 
or damper is posi- 
tioned by the control 
unit or units to any 
intermediate position 
of its travel, where 
it will maintain a 
constant temperature 
at the control point 
(courtesy, Drayton 

Controls Heating) 

Ltd.) 


(right) Fig. 66. Centra- 
lised location of 
meters for individual 
measurement of 
steam to separate 
departments simpli- 
fies daily reading for 
record purposes 
(courtesy, George 
Kent Ltd.) 


impair control features not to be 
overlooked. 


Temperature Controllers 

The simplest of temperature con- 
trollers is the self-acting type. This, 
to be satisfactory, must be properly 
installed with the sensitive member in 
good contact with the medium to be 
controlled, but not too close to the 
source of heat, and with the valve stem 
of the controller in the vertical 
position; the mechanism being above 
or below the valve body. Care must 
also be taken to keep the valve seats 
free of dirt, scale or foreign matter 
and for this reason a suitable filter 
should be fitted in the pipeline 
directly ahead of the valve. To provide 
for repairs, renewals and adjustments 
it is advisable to install a by-pass 
around the controller. 

Factors likely to lead to unsatis- 
factory operation in service are 
(a) damaged sensitive element, 
(6) foreign matter on the valve seats 
and (c) badly worn valve discs and 
seats. The former of these can only 
be rectified by a replacement com- 
ponent. Dirt and scale is remedied 
by cleaning and the last fault is 
rectified by regrinding. It should, 
however, be observed that double- 
seated valves must be ground in at the 
temperature of the medium handled, 
otherwise they will not hold tightly 
when in operation. Provision is 
normally made to compensate valve 
packing wear to stop stuffing box 
leakage. Should adjustment be made 
to a point where it is not possible to 
further compress the valve-stem pack- 
ing to stop leakage, the difficulty may 
usually be overcome by the addition 
of a small quantity of packing material. 

Remote control may be effected 
through an electrical control system of 
the type shown in Fig. 65. This, the 
Telereg, gives proportional control, 
i.e. the regulating valve or damper is 
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positioned by the control unit or 
units to any intermediate position of 
its travel, where it will maintain a 
constant temperature at the control 
point. Basically the equipment con- 
sists of :-— 


(1) One or more controls units by 
which the changes in temperature 
are sensed, and converted to 
electrical impulses. 

(2) A power unit, which receives the 
electrical impulses from the con- 
trol unit, and converts these to 
mechanical motion. 

(3) A transformer which provides the 
low voltage for the control circuit, 
and convenient terminals for the 
wiring of the motor and low 
voltage circuits. 


The detecting element, within the 
control unit, senses changes in control 
condition and transmits mechanical 
movement to a carriage on which is 
mounted a wound bi-metal strip and 
mercury switch. The mercury switch 
is in circuit with the winding of the 
bi-metal strip, and the assembly so 
arranged that, when the strip is cold, 
the mercury switch is made, and when 
heated, the switch broken. Thus, 
when current is applied to the unit, 
regular current pulsations are obtained. 
It will be seen that alterations in the 
angular mounting of the mercury 
switch will alter the proportion of time 
the switch is made or broken, as more 
or less heat must be generated by the 
winding in order to break the mercury 
switch. The control unit is so con- 
structed that the movement caused by 
the detecting element will create this 
change in angular mounting. 

Included also in the circuit is a 
further wound bi-metal strip, within 
the power unit, on which is mounted 
a two-way-on-and-off mercury switch. 
This mercury switch is not connected 
to the control (low voltage) circuit, 
but switches the mains to the stator 
of the reversing motor. The wound 
bi-metal strip in the power unit is 
heavier than that in the control unit, 
and pulses within the control circuit 
create the effect of a mean voltage on 
the bi-metal strip within the power 
unit, causing a steady deflection. Any 
change in the proportion of on and off 
time of the pulses will cause a pro- 
portional change in the deflection of 
the power unit bi-metal strip. As the 
mains mercury switch is carried on 
this bi-metal strip, this deflection will 
tilt the mercury switch and cause the 
motor to rotate. 

The power unit mercury switch and 
bi-metal strip assembly are so mounted 
that, as the final shaft of the motor 
rotates, a feed-back cam driven by the 
final shaft will return the mercury 


switch to the horizontal (off) position. 
Thus the motor will take up any given 
position through its travel to maintain 
desired control conditions, until the 
external conditions alter, when the 
motor will move to another position to 
satisfy the new conditions. In each of 
the control units there is provided an 
adjustment which determines the 
angular degree of tilt caused by the 
control unit detecting element to the 
control unit (transmitting) mercury 
switch. This, in turn, determines the 
movement of the power unit and, 
therefore, the proportioning band of 
the control system. All units are 
designed with compensation for 
ambient temperature effects and line 
resistance for runs of cable up to 
2ohms resistance between any two 
units. 


Flow Meters 

Complete automation of processing 
demands the measurement and con- 
trol of many variables, amongst which 
may be pressure, temperature, level, 
flow, pH, etc. In all cases it should be 
remembered that often the instrument 
itself is only an interpreter of a 
message provided by an appropriate 
primary element. The instrument 
readings cannot therefore be regarded 
as accurate until both the primary 
element and the interpreter have been 
checked. Especially on flow applica- 
tions, the accuracy of the instrument 
is often very carefully checked by the 
user by manometric means, but the 
orifice plate or venturi tube, because 
of inconvenience, if left untouched for 
long periods. Erosion of the upstream 
edge of the orifice-plate bore, blocked 
vent holes on gas mains with resultant 
liquid build-up behind the orifice 
plate, or even changes in the internal 
diameter of the main because of build- 
up over the years can cause very 
serious metering errors. Leaks in 
interconnecting pipework and choked 
pipes or tapping points, can also lead 
to serious inaccuracies, and therefore, 
it is necessary that all these items 
should be given consideration when 
formulating preventive maintenance 
schedules for industrial instruments. 

Important variables throughout any 
plant are flow and temperature. The 
former is important not only to pro- 
cessing, but also to cost of steam, air 
or water supplied to the plant as a 
whole or to various departments or 
processes. Reliable instruments for 
this purpose are incorporated in the 
set-up illustrated in Fig. 66. They are 
Kent Rotary Shunt meters; self- 
contained equipment which are 
entirely mechanical in operation. A 
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feature to be avoided in flow meter 
practice is that of overloading. The 
mercury-operated meter, for example, 
is not likely to be damaged by over- 
load, but flows in excess of the max- 
imum rating are not registered because 
the pen or pointer actuating mechan- 
ism comes against a stop. With the 
rotary-shunt meter overloads are 
accurately registered, but if sustained 
for long periods overloads are likely to 
result in excessive wear of working 
parts and possibly in mechanical fault. 

A common cause of meter overloading 

is the boiling up of pans or vats, a 

contributory factor being the operator’s 

desire to bring the vessel to the boil 
in the shortest possible time. Not only 
does this complicate the problem of 
fixing a meter flow rating which will 
cover the normal steam demand, but it 
also results in excessive steam- 
pressure reduction, which may 
seriously affect other departments or 
processes. Furthermore, such heavy 
and widely fluctuating steam-flow 
demands usually cause inefficient 
boiler operation and waste of fuel. 

Some engineers who have examined 

the various aspects of this problem in 

relation to their own particular needs 
have installed throttling orifices in the 
steam mains leading to boiling vessels, 
thus limiting the amount of steam 
which can be drawn off. Such an 
arrangement not only assists metering, 
but is often found to be an aid to 
efficiency and of some economic value. 

Where steam meters are fitted after 
stop valves used for shutting off the 
steam to departments during night 
time or week-ends, severe overloading 
can occur when the stop valve is 
reopened, owing to low-pressure steam 
racing through the meter orifice at 
high velocities while the pressure in 
the system is being brought up to 
normal. Not only may the meter be 
damaged by excessive steam velocity, 
but where mains are inefficiently 
drained, water lying in the pipe may 
be carried with the steam, ard its 
high-speed impact on meter or orifice 
can be very destructive. Such over- 
loads should be avoided by placing 
the stop valve after the meter and 
ensuring that it is opened slowly. 

Factors determining the ultimate 
accuracy of flow meter operation 
are:— 

(1) The physical features of the meter- 
ing section. 

(2) The variation which may occur 
in the flow data used in the deter- 
mination of the primary element 
throat diameter. 

(3) The method and data employed in 
calculating the throat diameter. 


(4) The tolerance granted in bore 
drilling. 
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(5) The per cent. error permitted in 
the calibration of the differential 
pressure measuring instrument. 

(6) The pen’s position on the chart at 
the time the reading was taken; 
where used. 


In addition to the above, the degree 
of turbulence as represented by the 
Reynold’s number and if a gas, the 
ratio of differential pressure to up- 
stream absolute pressure, exert their 
influence also on the final evaluation 
of the flow. 

Proper installation procedure can 
eliminate the effect of factor (1), whilst 
the others are dependent upon careful 
investigation of user’s problems, 
correct design, and careful manufac- 
ture. Where the manometric type of 
instrument is used, operating troubles 
can occur, in that any air entrapped in 
the piping between the manometer 
and the line in measuring liquid or 


steam flow or in gas flow when seals 
are used will produce a false differ- 
ential reading. Its presence can be 
detected by stopping the flow but 
leaving all connections open. If air is 
present the pen will either not return 
to zero or will go below zero. This is 
due to the fact that there is a greater 
head on the connection which is free 
from air. If this entrapped air is in the 
connection line between the shut-off 
valve in the manometer piping set and 
the orifice tap, but the manometer 
and equalising line are free of air, then 
the instrument will zero when the 
shut-off valves are closed and the 
equalising valve is opened, but the pen 
will not zero when the connecting lines 
are opened. 

If there is an amount of air en- 
trapped in either the low or high 


pressure manometer chamber such 
that the nipples which connect the 
pipe lines to the chambers are not 
submerged in the liquid, the in- 
strument will not zero when checked. 
However, so long as the inlets are 
submerged, any air entrapped in the 
upper part of either chamber will have 
no effect on zeroing or on operating 
accuracy of the instrument. A slight 
leak in the connecting tubing will have 
little or no effect on the reading of the 
meter. The pressure in the line will 
be sufficient to overcome any loss due 
to a small leak. However, if the leak 
is excessive, some error will most 
likely show up, and the magnitude of 
the error will depend entirely on the 
amount of the leakage. 


(To be continued) 





Dispenser 
Packaging 





IME saving and economical to use 
T are the features of the “Aldwych” 
pre-determined length dispenser, a 
product of Paynes Jiffytape Ltd., Haydn 
Road, Nottingham. It dispenses film tape 
up to 2 in. maximum width in lengths up 
to 6 in., depending on the setting of the 
mechanism on the side of the dispenser. 
Of robust construction and suitable for 
free standing on bench or table, the 


Simplifies 
Operations 


‘‘Aldwych”’ is available with slitter device 
comprising 15 slitting blades located under 
the lid, and set at } in. intervals. To set 


blades for required widths they are 
pushed forward into cutting positions. 

By means of an inexpensive modification 
this attractively designed dispenser can 
also be adapted for use with a foot operated 
pedal, leaving the operator’s hands en- 
tirely free. This is a big advantage where 
large numbers of packages have to be 
dealt with. For colour coding and identi- 
fication, a tab tape attachment which can 
be fitted to the rear of the dispenser, will 
apply a } in. wide strip of vinyl tape on the 
adhesive side of the main coil as it is 
dispensed. 





New Polythene Pedal Bin 


bodied pedal bin, Model 546 PB, 

made by WCB Containers Ltd., 
Shepley Works, Audenshaw, Nr. Man- 
chester, is moulded from heavy gauge 
polythene in red, blue, or natural white. 
It is 18 in. X 12 in. at the mouth X 24 in. 
deep, with 15 gallons capacity. It tapers 
slightly for ease of fitment into and removal 
from the framework, which is designed 
to tilt it forward when the lid is lifted. 

The lid, also in polythene to match the 
container, is easily removed from the 
lifting mechanism, when required, but 
remains firmly in place under normal 
conditions. It lifts positively when the 
pedal is depressed, and falls back into 
place on removal of pressure. The frame- 
work is entirely steel, stove-enamelled in 
white; while the working mechanisms are 
steel electro-plated; the base is fitted with 
rubber feet and two wheels at the front 
are standard—alternative arrangements are 
available. 

This square pedal bin unit sits square 
into the wall, or into a corner. The 
height is convenient and does not cause 
stooping, yet the whole unit will fit under 
most counters, sinks, and so on. 


Tt body of this new polythene 
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hitherto been limited to between 

4 and 15 h.p., but with the introduc- 
tion of the new “K” type the range has 
been extended to 50 h.p. Only 28 in. 
in length, the high efficiency has been 
maintained and, depending on power to be 
transmitted, the output speed range has 
been extended to 12:1; the minimum 
output speed is 1/7th of the input speed. 
The new “K” type can be mounted 
vertically or horizontally, and can be 
supplied either with free shaft ends, or 
flexibly coupled to motors on a common 
base-plate. 


Toni range of Kopp Variators has 


The “K” Type 
Variator 


(left) A unit size K40 
with free shaft ends 








OUTPUT 


The Variator consists of an outer casing 
(F) and endcover (R) in which the co- 
axial input shafts (A and S) are mounted. 
Power is transmitted from the input 
shaft through a pressure device (L) to the 
drive disc (J) thence to a series of double 
conical drive rollers (C) which are free to 
rotate on fixed inclined spindles (H). The 
carrier (G) in which the spindles are 
located is keyed on the endcover boss 
and so arranged so that it can be moved 
axially by means of the rack (P) and pinion 
(N). From the drive rollers, power is 
transmitted to the outer ring (E) and 
pressure device (D) and then to the output 
shaft through the drive flange (B). 
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Fig. 1. Low output speed 


Fig. 2. High output speed 


With the carrier (G) in the position shown 
in Fig. 1, the ratio of the diameters on the 
drive rollers at the contact points indicated, 
will produce a low output speed. When 
the carrier is moved axially to a position 
shown in Fig. 2, then a higher output 
speed will be obtained. The photograph, 
shows a unit size K40 with free shaft ends 
which will transmit 50 h.p. at an input 
speed of 1,440 r.p.m. giving output speeds 
between 500 to 2,000 r.p.m., or 20 h.p. at 
an input speed of 1,440 r.p.m. giving 
output speeds between 290 to 2,600 r.p.m. 
Further particulars are available from 
Allspeeds Ltd., Royal Works, P.O. Box 43, 


@f «Accrington, Lancashire. 








HE Hydrovalve, recently announced 

I by Perrett Control Co. Ltd., Green 
Lane, Houndslow, Middlesex, is a 
globe type valve designed to control the 
flow of liquids or gases up to a pressure 
of 125 lb. p.s.i. Produced for operation by 
remote control by pneumatic or hydraulic 
power it is said to be particularly suitable 
for inclusion in process control and auto- 
mation systems. Constructed in non- 
ferrous metals throughout with synthetic 
rubber valve seats, piston cups and gland 
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Controlling Liquids or 


Gases 


seals, it can be used with a wide variety of 
liquids or gases. 

It is a globe valve of the; “under and 
over” type with renewable disc seat and 
incorporates a unique feature in its design 
as the line pressure itself ensures a tight 
shut off. When the valve is closed the 
liquid or gas entering the inlet passes 
through the hollow spindle, fills the cylinder 
at the top of the unit and acts upon a 
piston. This piston, having a greater 
surface than the valve disc, keeps the 
seat firmly in the closed position despite 
variations in line pressure. The application 
of the control pressure to the lower part 
of the piston overcomes the downward 
thrust and causes the valve to open. The 
rate of opening is controlled by the size of 
the interchangeable nozzle fitted in the 
bore of the hollow spindle and the control 


pressure necessary to open the valve is 
considerably lower than the line pressure. 
When the control pressure is released 
the line pressure on the top of the piston, 
aided by a small phosphor bronze return 
spring closes the valve. The rate of closing is 
again determined by the size of the nozzle 
which controls the charging of the upper 
cylinder and it is this feature which 
produces the non-concussive closing effect. 
The Hydrovalve, is simple in design 
and positive in action, its size being only 
two-thirds that of its manually operated 
counterpart. All components are readily 
accessible for servicing. A screw-in 
hand wheel bonnet is available for use 
during interim periods particularly for 
partially completed automatic schemes. 
This valve is available in sizes ranging from 
4 in. to 3 in. with British (B.S.P.) or 
American (N.P.T.) threads and flanges. 
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¢ mule spinning section in the main shed. Constructed with boom roof covering a 
floor area of 36,000 sq. ft., it has only 6 stanchions 


A view in the warping department of Wilson and Glenny’s mill 


Design and Layout Features 


in New Mill 


In this new £600,000 mill the fullest possible use was made of a 
difficult site without recourse to different ground-floor levels 


part of the Government in negotiating 

trade and tariff agreements with 
foreign countires and for greater collabora- 
tion between Scottish tweed firms were 
made by Lord Polwarth, chairman of the 
Scottish Council (Development and Indus- 
try) when he opened Wilson and Glenny’s 
new £600,000 tweed mill in Hawick—the 
first completely new tweed mill to be built 
in Scotland for at least 50 years. The 
Government were calling on manufacturers 
for more and more exports but they 
themselves must help by trying to secure 
reasonable trade terms and tariff agree- 
ments. “In negotiations I believe the 
Government tends to be a little too gentle- 
manly,” said Lord Polwarth. 

The new mill reflected the most enormous 
credit on Wilson and Glenny Ltd., and was 
a monument to the faith of the chairman, 
Mr. J. Douglas Hood and his fellow 
directors in the future of the Scottish 
woollen industry. The industry itself 
employed 15,000 workers in nearly 100 
firms producing an immense variety of 
cloths. Its output averaged 20,000,000 
sq. yds. a year of which about 40% valued 
at more than £7,000,000 was exported even 
in a poor year like 1960. Some firms expor- 
ted as much as 80% of their output—a 
remarkable performance and example to 
other industries. 

“But the difficulties must be apprecia- 
ted,” said Lord Polwarth. ‘“There is a 


CC per for a tougher attitude on the 


shortage of skilled labour; tariffs and quotas 
are imposed by foreign countries; there 
are changes in fashion and above all there 
is tremendous competition from other 
countries who have learned just how good 
the Scottish woollen industry is. It seems 
to me the big problem is that it is an 
industry of small firms based on individ- 
uality and craftsmanship and consequently 
higher costs. Whether we like it or not, 
this is the day of the big battalions. I 
think it is an inevitable process. There 
is already collaboration between Scottish 
woollen firms in a number of ways—their 
excellent publicity for example—but that 
degree of collaboration has to spread even 
further. They should collaborate over 
design and pool their experience, resources 
and capital. The last is especially impor- 
tant,”’ said Lord Polwarth, “‘because it 
costs a lot of money to increase efficiency. 
The competitive position of the industry 
could be greatly strengthened by grouping 
or through mergers without the firms losing 
their individuality.” 

Mr. Hood himself had not only set a 
wonderful example in developing his own 
firm but as chairman of the National Wool 
Textile Export Corporation had done an 
enormous amount of hard work for the 
British woollen industry in general. ‘‘Here 
in Wilson and Glenny is one firm which 
believe the difficulties will be overcome. 
It can be done throughout the industry if 


The 





the men within it will rise to the challenge,” 
said Lord Polwarth. a 

Mr. Hood said the decision to rebuild 
in Hawick after the destruction of the old 
mills by fire two years ago meant that in 
conjunction with other plans, the industry 
had in the mill as efficient a unit as could 
be found anywhere in Europe. “Here I 
would like to stress that as chairman of the 
National Wool Textile Export Corporation 
I am constantly made aware of the tre- 
mendous problems which face our industry 
in being competitive in every market in the 
world,” he said. “It is only by raising 
our efficiency to the highest possible level 
that we will produce goods which are 
attractive and at the right price and which 
will enable the industry to compete 
successfully within the Common Market 
should we enter it. Whether we enter it r 
not, unless we strive to increase our com- 
petitiveness we shall not survive the battle 
with our overseas competitors. I believe 
much closer co-operation is necessary in 
the industry. A bigger outlook is going to 
be the only way to achieve the really 
modern look that is needed.” 

The new mill, covering 136,000 sq. ft., 
handles the whole process of woollen 
cloth manufacture. The firm has a 
subsidiary weaving section at Dalkeith, 
employing 100 people in addition to the 
200 workers at Hawick. 
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Rag Pulling Efficiencies 





Double Feeding Increases 
Machine Output 


Incorporating 


many distinct improvements, 


this recent 


introduction has been thoroughly tested on all types of rags 


NEW development in rag 

A pulling machinery comes from 
the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Walker and Smith (Batley) Ltd., 
Bradford Road, Batley, Yorks. As 
in previous models, only one swift 
is used but by the adoption of double 
feeding the increase in output is 
raised from 75 to 100%, according to 
the type of rags being pulled. This 
remarkable efficiency is achieved by 
(a) the introduction of two pairs of 
feed rollers, (6) an increase in swift 
speed and (c) an increase in the speed 
of feeding by both pairs of feed rollers. 
The machine has been thoroughly 
tested and all the types of rags 
normally used for shoddy making have 
been processed on it in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. The soft types 
of rags, such as the various types and 
qualities of knitted goods are par- 
ticularly easy to deal with. The 
lay-out of the new machine is easily 
observed from the illustration where 
A—is the first feed-sheet. B—the 
first pair of feed rollers. C—the 
bitter-roller—which throws back un- 
pulled bits from the first feeding, 
D—reception compartment, E—the 


ergs”. ee 
FCA Ea: 





by N. C. GEE, F.T.1. 


second pair of feed rollers, F—the 
second feed-sheet, G—inspection win- 
dow, H—motor and driving mechanism 
(enclosed) for driving feed rollers, 
I—pnuematic bit device—this returns 
unpulled bits which are not deflected 
by the bitter roller to the first feed- 
sheet, thus ensuring shoddies free 
from bits, J—inspection door on 
discharge pipe—any accumulation of 
shoddy underneath the feed sheet 
can be dispersed at this point. 

The operative feeds the machine in 
the ordinary way and the material 
pulled from the first feeding is 
delivered to the reception box D 
where mixing and blending takes 
place. In the blended condition it is 
fed a second time, by the second feed 
sheet, to the swift and a more thorough 
processing is therefore obtained. Thus, 
in the case of materials which, 
ordinarily have to be pulled twice in 
order to get sufficient breaking of 
the fabric, one operation is sufficient 
with this machine. 

Provision is made for various forms 
of delivery of the shoddies from the 
machine, and customers have a choice 
of three methods, (a) the conventional 





End to end view of the latest Walker and Smith (Batley) Ltd. machine 
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method, i.e. by discharge tubing under 
the feed sheet into shoddy houses, 
(5) by an inclined delivery lattice into 
suitable receptacles, and (c) into 
sheeting-up cages, whichever is 
most convenient. 

The makers have embodied all 
their latest improvements in this 
model. Of these, the pnuematic bit 
remover is worthy of special note. 
Small pieces of rag, which are not 
deflected by the bitter roller back to 
the feed sheet, are carried by an 
air-stream through the piping (/) and 
returned to the feed sheet where they 
are presented to the feed-rollers a 
second time. With this device, the 
operative is relieved of the job of 
transferring bits by hand to the feed 
sheet, and a shoddy is produced which 
is particularly free from bit-contamina- 
tion. 


Other improvements include inde- 
pendent push-button (electric) control 
of the feed rollers; efficient guarding 
of the whole machine including finger 
guards over the feed rollers; special 
lever adjustment of the bitter plates 
(levers are fixed on the outside of the 
metal covers) which permit setting 
of the plates whilst the machine is 
running. The swift is independently 
driven with stretchless V-ropes and 
grooved pulleys. Swift speed variation 
is provided for by the use of the motor 
pulleys of different diameters which 
fit on to the boss of the motor. 
To facilitate rapid changing of the 
driving pulleys, the motor is mounted 
on a slotted plate and can be moved 
backwards or forwards to accom- 
modate the various sizes of pulleys 
when a change of swift speed is 
desired. 

Motors having a power increase of 
approximately 20%, are recommended 
for the new machine and this is 
really a very modest increase for the 
much greater output now available. 
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Single Zone Drafting at the 


Speed Frame 


Technical and economic factors of a special system with a draft 
range of 5-12 for all sliver weights 


speed frame which was devel- 

oped some 25 years ago was to 
integrate the drafting potential of 
two or even three conventional type, 
low draft machines. Thus, 4-0 or 
6-0 hank (150 or 100 tex) rovings were 
produced from sliver in a single 
process. The higher the drafting 
potential of a system, the more attrac- 
tive it became in the eyes of the spinner 
and until recently the expected draft 
range of the high draft speedframe 
was 15 to 25. At that time, existing 
ringframe drafting systems were cap- 
able of about the same optimum draft 
range, and the most satisfactory 
yarn quality from a short process 
cardroom was often established with 
equal distribution of draft between 
the high draft speedframe and the 
ringframe. 

Speedframe and ringframe drafting 
systemsare technologically andeconom- 
ically inter-dependent and it is wrong 
to consider one without the other. 
The primary function of the speed- 
frame is to attenuate drawframe 
sliver prior to ringframe drafting, 
and the correct distribution of draft 


. e- object of the high draft 





* Platt’s Bulletin, Vol. 9. No. 12. 


between speedframe and ringframe 
depends upon the drafting potential 
of the system used at each machine. 
It is known that an optimum draft 
range exists for a given drafting system 
according to the type of fibre processed, 
and if the draft falls outside this range 
the regularity of the drafted product 
will suffer. Fig. 1 shows typical 
results for carded and combed quality 
cottons, obtained from a _ simple 
two-line drafting system. 





High draft spinning has obvious 
economic advantages, and new ring- 
frame drafting systems have been 
developed to operate with maximum 
efficiency in the high draft range. 
These systems are based largely upon 
the double apron principle and incor- 
porate improved methods of fibre 
control coupled with higher mechanical 
standards. They are capable of 
optimum draft ranges which lie nor- 
mally between 20 and 30 for carded 
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Fig. 1. Typical results from a simple two-line drafting system 
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Fig. 3 (a). Conventional 3-line system 
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Fig. 3(c). Conventional 2 over 3 system 





Fig. Xe). 3 over 3 s e@ zone system: A- 
condensing zone. B-drafting zone 


qualities and between 30 and 40 for 
combed qualities. 

These new drafting systems at the 
ringframe and the more widespread 
use of single roving spinning have 
resulted in a demand for coarser 
hanks from the speedframe. Under 
these conditions, a 60’s (9-8 tex) 
combed yarn would be spun from 
1-5 hank (400 tex) and a 30’s (20 tex) 
carded yarn from 1-2 hank (500 tex) 
Assuming normal sliver weights, the 
maximum drafts required from the 
speedframe would be 12 for combed 
qualities and 10 for carded. Present 
high draft systems are not suitable for 
low drafts, and drafts over 7 are 
considered to be outside the range of 
existing types of 3-line roller systems. 
Clearly, there is a demand for a 
system covering the draft range of 
5 to 12. 

High draft developments at the 
speedframe in the past, have been 
based upon ringframe systems, on the 
assumption that drafting problems at 
these machines are the same. In 
practice, the ability of aprons to 
control fibre movement depends upon 
the number of fibres in the drafting 
field and with coarse hanks and low 
drafts, a simple roller system will give 
a more regular roving than aprons. 
Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically the 
results obtained from an American 
type carded cotton in early experi- 
ments on this subject. 

It is clear from these results that 
the relative importance of apron and 
roller drafting at the speedframe 


ie 


Fig. 3 (b). Conventional 2 over 2 system 


Fig. 3(d). Improved 2 over 2 system 


depends upon the bulk of fibre in the 
drafting zone and the amount of 
draft applied. With a heavy sliver 
of 0-12 hank (4-92 ktex), a simple 
roller drafting zone gives better results 
than an apron zone up to and exceeding 
a draft of 15. With a light weight 
sliver of 0-20 hank (2-95 ktex), the 
apron system gives better results 
than the roller system with drafts 
higher than 10. These results confirm 
that the best application for aprons 
in a speedframe drafting system is in 
the front zone of a 2-zone arrange- 
ment, where the creeled sliver has 
first been attenuated by a roller 
drafting zone. From our previous 
arguments on optimum draft, such 
a combination system of rollers and 
aprons would have its most effective 
draft range between 30 and 40 for a 
medium staple cotton. 

Aprons suffer from other operational 
disadvantages in the cardroom, and 
where relatively low drafts are used 
a simple 1oller system is preferable. 
Furthermore, if the required draft 
range for a speedframe system is 
5 to 12, then the fibre control problem 
is more closely allied to the drawframe 


than the ringframe. In early experi- 
ments on this subject, several roller 
combinations were tried. Fig. 3 
shows how they progressed towards 
the new 3-over-3 system. 


3-Over-3 Speedframe System 


It was found that differences between 
simple 2- and 3-line systems were 
small, but they both gave better 
results than existing high draft systems 
in the required draft range. The 
simple 2-over-2 system, Fig. 3b, gave 
excellent results but suffered from 
lack of fibre control with mixed 
staple fibres. The advantage of 2- 
over-3 drafting, Fig. 3c, as used on 
the MDF.5 drawframe, compared 
with the simple 2-over-2 arrange- 
ment, is the introduction of fibre 
control by contact with the bottom 
roller surface. 

If fibres are released gradually over a 
rotating surface, short fibre movement 
is restrained due to the pressure 
exerted on the sliver against that 
surface by the drafting force, and a 
more uniform product is possible. 
Due to the low fibre bulk, the double 
nip of one roller over two has no 
distinct advantage as a holding means 
at the back of the drafting zone of a 
speedframe system and it can be 
dispensed with, so that the main 
zone of the system is resolved into an 
improved 2-over-2 arrangement with 
the back top roller displaced relative 
to the bottom roller, as shown in 
Fig. 3d. The sliver passing through 
the drafting zone thus makes a substan- 
tial area of contact with the bottom 
roller and this angle is increased by 
raising the back line bottom roller 
relative to the front line. 

The shaded areas show the arc of 
fibre contact with the bottom roller 
surface. The only occasion when it 




















Fig. 4. Sectional 

elevation of the 3 over 

3 single zone drafting 
system 
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may be necessary to alter the standard 
back line top roller setting is in 
processing very short staples. Under 
these conditions, the nip to nip setting 
can be more important than fibre 
withdrawal over a rotating curved 
surface, and the back line top roller 
should be moved forward to close 
the setting in the drafting zone. 
With drafts exceeding 5 in a single 
drafting zone, fly liberation at the 
front roller nip may become excessive, 
but if a condenser is inserted in that 


YARN STRENGTH 
Lsce 


3200 F 2300 


fo} ° 
9 5 
300 + 2200 
3000 + 2100 


Fig. 6. How the 
optimum draft is 
modified by the new 
single zone 3 over 3 


system 2990 + 2000 


2800 +1900 





Fig. 5. General view 
of the drafting and 
constricting zones, 
and the slivers pass- 
ing through. Elimina- 
tion of traverse on 
this system simplifies 
the troduction of 
guides and constric- 
tors 


drafting zone it will introduce irregu- 
larities due to interference with fibre 
movement. It became clear, therefore, 
that a front constricting zone would be 
required, as shown in Fig. 3e, and it 
is this roller arrangement which we 
have termed the 3-over-3 ‘single 
zone speedframe drafting system. 
Whilst it is a distinct advantage to 
release fibres over a rotating surface, 
the fibres must have a direct entry 
into the front roller nip without any 
surface contact with either top or 


bottom rollers. To ensure this, the 
front top rollers should be set slightly 
forward of the bottom roller. The 
setting of the top rollers relative to the 
bottom is critical and gauges are 
supplied with the system to enable 
this to be carried out accurately. 

Constriction takes place in a no-draft 
zone which has a tension of 1-015 
created by differences in bottom roller 
diameter. To prevent excessive spread 
and possible turn back of fibre ends, 
a selvedge guide has been introduced 
in the main zone. It is the same width 
as the back guide and the two are 
exactly aligned to each other. The 
elimination of traverse on this system 
simplifies the introduction of guides 
and constrictors. A sectional elevation 
of the system is given in Fig. 4, while 
Fig. 5 shows a general view of fibres 
passing through the drafting and 
constricting zones. 


Specification 

The system has been designed for a 
recommended staple range of { to 33 in. 
(22-2 to 95 mm.) and covers this with 
a minimum amount of .djustment; 
only one line of rollers is moved when 
the setting is changed. Front zone 
setting is fixed at 2 in. (50-8 mm.) 
while the back zone setting is adjust- 
able from 1 to 3? in. (25-4 to 95 mm.). 
A special guide is provided for the 
drafting zone with staples of over 
2 in. (50-8 mm.), because of the wide 
setting needed for these staples. 
Maximum draft must be related to 
staple, denier and type of fibre. 
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It has been found at the drawframe 
that single zone drafting requires 
heavier weights than normal, and this 
also applies at the speedframe. The 
system has 32 lb. (14-5 kg.) spring 
pressure on the top rollers of the 
drafting zone and 16 lb. (7-25 kg.) 
on the front line. With these pressures 
the restriction on sliver weight which 
exists on all other types of drafting 
system is eliminated, and a range of 
sliver hanks from -08 to -25 (7-2 to 
2-4 ktex) can be processed without 
difficulty. 

To provide a more suitable angle 
from the front roller nip to the flyer 
top and to make the system more 
accessible, the roller stands are inclined 
at an angle of 15°. Roller bearing 
top rollers, tray weighting and station- 
ary flat top and bottom clearers are 
standard equipment. Tray weighting 
provides maximum rigidity for the 
top rollers, enables them to be aligned 
perfectly to the bottom rollers, main- 
tains constant pressure irrespective of 
the setting, gives complete access to the 
drafting rollers by a simple one-handed 
movement, and allows easy applica- 
tion of the pressure simultaneously 
to all lines. 

The general specification for the 
single zone drafting system applied to 
slubbing and intermediate frames is 
as follows :— 








Table 2 
Mill Tests 
Uster tests 
/ Index of 
system Draft Hank U.% C.of V.% i 
1 in. (25-4 mm.) 3-over-3 -. 80 096 5-5 69 38 
erican mixing Méillsystem.. 80 0:96 7:3 9-1 5-1 
1} in. (28-6 mm.) 3-over-3 ae . aa 455 5-6 29 
Memphis/Russian Millsystem.. 6:5 1:20 6-0 75 3-9 
14 in. (29-4) 3-over-3 .. 62 0:96 5-2 6°55 3-7 
El Paso Mill system .. 62 0:96 73 9-1 5-2 
1} in. (31-8) 3-over-3 -- 80 135 32 40 2-1 
Combed Sudan Mill system .. 8-0 1-35 4:7 5-9 3-1 
Laboratory Tests 
1 4 in. (26:2 mm.) 3-over-3 -- 60 O85 39 49 29 
American mixing Millsystem.. 6-0 0-85 6-2 78 46 
1} in. (28-6 mm.) 3-over-3 .. 75 1-00 4-1 5-1 3-0 
American mixing Méillsystem.. 7:5 1-00 5-9 7-4 43 
13 in. (34-9 mm.) 3-over-3 ..105 1:30 2-4 3-0 1-6 
Combed Sudan Mill system .. 10-5 1:30 4-5 5-6 3-0 
Table 3 
Yarn test results 
Speed Roving 
frame drafting regularity Count Regularity 

Cotton system U.% Count L.S.C.P.range% U.% 
14 in. (26:2 mm.) 3-over-3 oa 3:8 12s 2610 3-9 11-0 
erican Mill system .. 5-9 12s 2550 6-1 11-5 
1 in. (27-0 mm.) 3-over-3 + 5-0 30s 2690 3-1 13-3 
American Mill system .. 77 30s 2585 49 14:5 
1} in. (31-8 mm.) 3-over-3 = 3-2 60s 3270 2-1 11-9 
Combed Sudan Mill system .. 47 60s 3100 4-1 12-4 
1} in. (34-9 mm.) 3-over-3 ~ 2-4 50s 3310 2-4 10-8 
Combed Menoufi Mill system. . 45 50s 3240 3-9 11-1 

it is likely to be low. A maximum of Yarn Quality 


8 is recommended for staples of 
% in. to 1 in. (22-2 mm.—25-4 mm.). 
With carded American type cotton 


Slubber .. Gauges (in.) 8 8} 9} 
(cm.) 20:3 22:2 24:8 
Hanks up to 1-3 (460 tex) 
Intermediate Gauges (in.) 6 63 7 
(cm.) 15-2 16-5 17:8 
Hanks up to 2-0 (300 tex) 
Draft range... he vee 5 to 12 
Staple range .. Ey me 


Bottom roller dia. (in. 


} in. to 3} in. (22-2 to 95 mm.) 
1-015 1 


k (front to back) 


Bottom roller dia.(mm.) .. 25-8 25-4 22:2 


Top roller dia. . . : 
Top roller pressure (kg.) 


Results 


Laboratory test figures obtained 
from the system are given in Table 1 
using 4-line 2-zone drafting for com- 
parison. The amount of draft required 
at the speedframe depends upon the 
material and for short Indian cotton 


’ Pa 1% in. all lines (30-2 mm. 
Top roller pressure (Ib.) “y 16 32 
7:25 14:5 14-5 


) 
32 (front to back) 


over 1 in. (25-4 mm.) staple, drafts up 
to 10 are possible, and with combed 
cotton, drafts of 12 or even higher may 
be considered. The results in Table 
1 are taken from tests made with the 
machine operating within these recom- 
mended draft ranges. 





Speedframe drafting can have a 
marked effect on yarn quality and 
also influence the optimum draft 
distribution between speedframe and 
ringframe. Reference has been made 
already to the fact that 2-zone high 
draft speedframe systems give the 
best results with a draft equal to that 
inserted at the ringframe. Fig. 6 
indicates how the optimum draft is 
modified by the new single zone 
3-over-3 system. This diagram shows 
that not only does single zone drafting 
allow the ringframe to operate more 
successfully in the high draft range, 
but better yarn quality also is obtained 
under these conditions. 

The 3-over-3 system is now operat- 
ing successfully in mills both at home 
and overseas, and Platt Bros. have had 
an opportunity to test rovings pro- 


Table 1 duced under mill conditions. Some of 
Uster tests these figures are given in Table 2. 
Indexof Other results in this table have been 
ee ee ——- abstracted from files of customer tests 
- one wel ‘% CeVE nd carried out in the laboratory. 
#t in. (20-6 mm.) Indian oe. : os 6-21 36 40 Table 3 shows the improvement in 
-line 2-Zone . , 5 6 : : . 

14 in.(270mm.)Mem-3-over-3 .. 10 20 528 66 2-6 as Gay ee Se ae eee 
; ge mee ' 44ine 2-Zone 10° 20 7-77 9-8 3-7 when 3-over-3 rovings have been 
in. (33-3 mm. -over ain ne oa 46 2-0 rocessed through to yarn for com- 
Combed Sudan 4-line 2-Zone 12 2-0 5-09 6:3 2-7 ieee ith ae high draf 
24 in. (63-5 mm.) 3-over-3 .. 10 1:5 5-69 71 2-5 parison with existing mull high drait 

Viscose 4-line 2-Zone 10 1:5 6-86 8-6 3-0 speedframe systems. 
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The “‘ Superline ”’ K14 Warp 
Knitting Machine 


A worthy successor to previous type FNF machines, this recent 
introduction provides the same degree of reliability and sound 


HE ‘“Superline” K14 warp knitting 

machine, recently introduced by 

Hobourn-F.N.F. Ltd., Wellington 
Street, Burton-on-Trent, has been designed 
to bridge the gap between 2- and 
3-bar warp knitting and multi-bar Raschel 
type machines. Simplicity of operation and 
change with optimum performance and 
reliability, and ease of handle with any 
fabric quality, are points stressed by the 
makers. Full regard has been paid to the 
employment of the machine at high rates 
of production. 

‘The machine has been based on research 
into the limiting factors of existing equip- 
ment with particular regard to the needle, 
its ability to set on without difficulty any 
type of yarn and warp knit construction, 
uniformity of cloth yield, degrees of quality 
of yarn, and positive control of warp let-off. 
For all 2-bar cloth production a cruising 
speed at 24-hour per day rating of 1,000 
courses/min. can, it is said, be guaranteed. 
With machine conversion to 4-bars a 
cruising speed within the range of 900 to 
1,000 c.p.m. is obtained, and at 6-bars 
depending entirely upon the cloth con- 
struction 850 to 1,000 c.p.m. is well within 
the machine’s capacity. The machine is a 
worthy successor to previous type FNF 
machines, and provides the same degree of 
reliability and sound mechanical con- 
struction, coupled with warp knitting 
techniques which are new in concept and 
easy to understand and operate under any 
conditions. 

The needle designed for this machine 
has a number of outstanding advantages. 
The first and most obvious development is 
in the length of the hook, which is five times 
as long as the original 28G V.E. needle. 
This has meant a close study of all related 
knitting elements and in particular the 
motion given to each of these by the 
eccentric shafts. 

The needle capacity is, in fact, twelve 
times as great and has a robustness of form 
that makes it able to withstand the consider- 
ably higher loop and yarn loads applied 
when used on multi-bar work. A greater 
strength tongue has better needle hook tip 
cover and register, and both are die cast in 


mechanical construction 


sections of precision quality allowing needle 
change without re-plier or other inside 
“fiddling”. The tongue closure on the 
needle hook has been arranged to give the 
maximum opportunity for the underlaps to 
enter the needle throat as low down and 
early as the underlap occurs. The greater 
volume of needle allows these laps to fall 
up the hook and well away from any 
possible danger of tongue interference. The 
result has been a needle and tongue 
combination of great capacity for aécepting 
second quality yarns, etc., without imped- 
ing the performance of the machine. 

The gauges of the machine are available 
at 32, 30, 28, 21, 18 and 14, and needle 
and tongues to the new design have been 
matched to these requirements. The guide 
sections are designed to give as much yarn 
movement clearance without loss of thread 
control, and are all accurately formed to 
give outstanding accessibility for threading 
purposes. 

The combination of motion of the 
needles and guides and their respective 
shapes allow a full warp knit capability on 
any cloth or any one of 6 bars without any 


special adjustment of the guide depth or 
gating settings. The guide eye depth is no 
longer a critical element in setting the 
machine. Nor is the excessive length of 
beard or latch a limiting factor in the 
perfectly controlled entry of all six under- 
laps into any one FNF needle hook. The 
machine is a true 2-, 3-, 4-, 5- and 6-bar 
warp knitting machine. 

The guide bars, carried on new slides, 
are all identical and interchangeable. The 
bars are easily removed from the slides 
for threading by uncoupling the push rod 
and cable at the pattern box end of the 
machine; the open ended stirrup fork then 
allows the bar to be slid out or re-entered 
with minimum effort. In addition, the 
settings of the guide bars may be adjusted 
if required by a pair of eccentrics calibrated 
and indexed so that any position may be 
recovered without difficulty. All bars have 
identical calibrations. 

The position of the knitting elements 
relative to the operative or threader is such 
that all 6 rows of thread guides are visible 
above the knitting point and no guide 





“Superline” 168 in., 2-bar 
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2-bar, 168 in. gauge showing guide, sinker 
knock-over a stroke and net setting 
adjustments, path and tension bars. 
Note the 6 guide be bar onine plates 


lifting is required. Further, the guide 
swing plate assembly is carried on in- 
dividual pins to reduce still further the pos- 
sibility of interference of all 6 warp sheets. 
All guide slides are provided with 
tailored lubricating points so that with 
correct quantity lubrication no _trans- 
mission of excess grease to the fabric need 
occur. 

The sinker blades of new design are a 
true contributing factor in the knitting 
motion, and not just holding down points 
combined with a knockover grill. The 
essence of warp knitting technology lies in a 
true control of the loop and float formation 
of the mesh at all times throughout the 
knitting cycle. The sinker, designed to 
match the needle and tongue displacements 
and contours, and having a motion to 
alternately release and hold the fabric, 
requires a throat to needle motion giving 
uniform loop draw and clearance through 
the fabric and a hold on the mesh to avoid 
all slackness which would otherwise give 
lack of control as the nebs re-enter the 
mesh. With the elliptical throat and 
elliptical neb this condition has been 
achieved. In addition, the high breast of 
the neb gives uniform laying of the mesh 
against the back of the needle, and serves 
to hold the underlaps square and true as 
loops cross the path of the descending 





needle. The radiused nose of the elliptical 
neb is used most effectively to project the 
loops into the hook long before the tongue 
is exposed, and the curved under edge of 
the neb presses the cloth downwards prior 
to fabric release at knockover. 

The combination of all these elements, 
lying as they do at an angle of 45°, allows 
a high degree of precision stitch formation 
with maximum accessibility without in any 
way limiting the machine’s performance. 
The motion of the knitting elements are 
obtained by compound mechanisms 
identical in construction but having 
different time phasing and magnitudes of 
displacement, so that the resultant motions 
are the most satisfactory for high speeds, 
smooth action and versatility. 

The eccentrics are all carried with these 
compound mechanisms in each individual 
mechanism box so that each is a miniature 
warp knitting machine. The complete 
unit may be replaced very simply at any 
time servicing is required. Combinations 
of these individual units along a straight 
bed allow progressive increases of machine 
width from 84 to 168 in. and greater if 
desired. 


Settings 

Mounted on the mechanism boxes are 
two complimentary index and calibration 
discs. The forward index allows increase 
or reduction of knockover, whilst that at 
the lower rear of the box allows throat and 
stroke length adjustment to be made. A 
special spanner is provided and adjustment 
may be carried out with the needles at the 
neb release point so that clear indication 
of the resultant setting is obtained. Settings 
for previously manufactured cloths may 
be obtained rapidly. Normally the only 
major readjustments required are for 
fabrics of totally different construction as 
between say, locknit and marquisette or 
hexagonal nets, or for a gauge change in the 
machine. Within limits the only adjust- 
ment or refinement of setting required is 
the throat setting, carried out in seconds. 

The new pattern mechanism caters for 
6 lanes of 24 course repeat chain, with 
2 links per course. Extension arms may be 
provided to attach to 3 separate faces of 
the box. The end result would allow for a 
totally enclosed repeat chain of up to 180 
courses. This arrangement is for all fabrics 
other than decorative nets. In the case of 


(right) Yarn control 
servo mechanism 


(left) Rear of unit 
mechanism box with 

2, 4 or 6 guide bar 
swing adjustments 
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these latter fabrics the ground of 2 bars 
at the front is obtained from a patented 
sinker loop pattern wheel technique which 
allows continuous pillars to be knit without 
difficulty. The remaining 4 lanes provide 
for decorative lay in and stitch construction. 

In the case of a 2-, 3- or 4-bar fabric 
employing interrupted pleat effects, the 
interrupted pattern may be obtained from 
the 2 empty lanes of chain drum provided, 
and any number of interruptions may be 
achieved from 1 and 1 upwards. The links 
employed are designed for smooth opera- 
tion and high power transmission 
capability. The new links are driven by a 
substantial connection pin through the 
joint of each link. 

The roller follower mechanism is fully 
hardened and ground and lubricated to 
give smoothness of traverse, particularly 
with regard to large needle shogs and 
continuous traverse up to 1 in. or more. 
The recoil mechanism is simply connected 
to the guide bars by ball cable and pushers 
of lightweight construction are provided 
with a micrometer adjustment where one 
revolution equals 1/28in. and auto- 
matically lock after gating adjustment. 
The pushers and cables are arranged in a 
one up one down alternate combination. 

The take-up unit is contained within the 
pattern box and gear changes may be 
carried out very simply to provide a most 
accurate and close control over the fabric 
take-up courses. 

The take-up rollers are designed to give 
pinch roll non-slip take-up and are sup- 
ported against deflection by short fourth 
rolls. The arrangement of rolls has been 
designed to allow the introduction of an 
extremely efficient selvedge spreader as an 
integral part of the take-up system, if 
required. 

All fabrics may now be batched in neat 
precise rolls with the minimum loss of 
knitted width. 

The spreader belt has pins directed down 
into the inherrent warp knit fabric edge 
roll. The fabric disengages cleanly from 
the pins as they pass over the first take-up 
roll, which because of its pinch control 
prevents reduction in width at these rolls 
as the selvedge spreader pins disengage 
from the fabric. 

Batch diameter capacity is 13/14 in. for 
multi-bar machines and additional capacity 
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“Superline” 


up to 21 in. diam. rolls can be obtained by 
extension brackets for 2-bar equipments. 


Drive and Speed Control 


The basic machine drive is through a 
constant speed motor and variable speed 
belt. Speed adjustment is obtained by 
manual adjustment of the motor carriage 
under the left-hand end of the machine; 
control adjustment is made from the front 
of the machine. The belt transmission 
passes through a free-wheel device which 
allows safe override of the power drive on 
the slow or inching motor. A rubber 
flexible coupling is used to smooth out 
loading peaks on the variable speed belt and 
this increases belt life. The transmission 
divides at the input point into chain trans- 
missions to the crankshaft, the pattern and 
take-up box, and the let-off boxes. 

An alternative main transmission may be 
fitted in the form of an a.c. commutator 
variable speed motor and when this is 
fitted to the rear of the pattern box the 
variable speed belt, free-wheel, and slow 
run or inching motor are not required. 

Control of the machine speed with this 
variable motor is achieved by pre-selection 
of operating speed within the range of 
knitting speeds. The knitting machine may 
be started from a full width twist rod 
carried up near the tension bars in an 
accessible position, and the machine speed 
at starting will always be at its lowest 
followed by an automatic climb to the pre- 
selected speed. On stopping the machine 
will automatically motor back down to the 
lowest speed before switching off. With 
this technique very much reduced stopping 
lines are achieved as a result of the gentle 
transition from high to zero speed knitting 
condition. 

Attached to the main drive, a rotary oil 
pump delivers oil under pressure to all 
main bearings and lubrication points; 
nylon tubing in many positions provides 
visual check of oil flow. Lubrication of the 
main crankshaft is achieved from a gallery 
hole passing through the eccentric shaft to 
ensure all mains are additionally lubricated 
by centrifugal head as well as pressure 
supply due to the speed of rotation of the 
eccentrics. The main lubrication sump is 


84 in., 4-bar 


formed by the bed and simple oil filtering 
arrangements are incorporated. 


Unit Assemblies 


All these units so far described form the 
basic warp knitting machine and are 
arranged as unit assemblies so that 
variations of machine construction and 
width can be readily obtained to match 
specific circumstances as well as providing 
maximum flexibility for quick service turn- 
round of the machine. 

In order to maintain this flexibility, we 
have carried this unit construction still 
further in the design of units and frames 
‘for supporting the warp beams, tension 
bars, and let-off boxes. For 2-bar machines 
alternative head and tail frames allow 
minimum practicable lengths of warp 
sheet for both bars from a 21 in. dia. or a 
30 in. dia. pair of warps. 

For 4-bar machines, frames have been 
designed once again to retain the minimum 
warp path length whilst allowing optimum 
accessibility for assembly threading and 
general handling. The capacity of these 
frames is normally for 14 in. dia. beams, 
but 16 in. dia. may be accommodated. It 
is, as an alternative, possible to run a 2-bar 
ground from 21 in. dia. warp, with small 
diameter beams for effect threads placed 
between these. 

The 6-bar machine retains the 4-bar 
machine frame as a basis with two 
additional beam positions carried low down 
at the rear once again allowing for acces- 
sibility to the warp sheet and without 
extending the yarn path beyond practical 
limits. 

Suitable reeds and deflector bars are so 
placed as to guide all warp paths into the 
knitting point with minimum interference 
to good yarn flow, and particular attention 
has been given to avoiding freeding and 
cottering on slack feeds at high speeds. 

We have assumed that the important 
feature of quality control by positive let off 
will certainly be required, particularly for 
employment on raised loop stability fabrics 
and others requiring accurate balance 
between warp deliveries to the knitting 
point. Consequently, all 6 warps are fitted 
with our most up-to-date positive let-off 


drive. The warp let-off mechanism is a 
commener new development of the original 
3 cone unit. 

The system has been so designed that a 
very reliable and powerful variable speed 
gear transmits the revolutions required to 
give constant warp yarn feed at any beam 
diameter and machine speed. In addition, 
each beam has a variable s unit 
contained as an integral part of the beam 
drive, so that any “‘run-in’’, i.e. yarn feed 
per tack may be easily selected without 
gear changes of any kind. 

The result of this new design is that by 
turning the two selector screws both beam 
diameter and run-in may be set up on the 
calibrated dial fitted to each let-off box. 
No difficulty has been experienced with this 
powerful double variable speed trans- 
mission in covering the following standard 
range of warp beam conditions, 30 in. dia. 
down to 2#in. dia. (70 mm.) and run-in 
lengths from 150 in. down to 15 in. Lower 
or higher run-in rates can also be achieved. 

The yarn control has been very much 
simplified in design whilst retaining the 
very accurate and only truly satisfactory 
practical way of measuring warp run-in 
speed variation, taking into account the 
wide diversity of yarns, twists, softness or 
hardness of warps, warp diameter and 
density and finished surfaces. This 
technique of a single end of yarn carried 
around the warp and knitted into the 
fabric eliminates all possible errors of 
surface measurement due to roller warp 
contact, and the limitation of tension 
variation measurement. The slave yarn is 
taken from a closed “Perspex” cylinder 
provided to protect the yarn package, 
through a back tension snarl eliminator, 
around a constant diameter disc mounted 
directly above the beam diameter index 
and then through a safety stop motion to 
the warps. 

The mechanical let-off differential gear 
has been coupled with an electrical pick-up 
so that minute variations in warp feed are 
rapidly and smoothly measured and suit- 
able adjustment of the beam rotational 
speed accurately carried out. Immediately 
re-adjustment of rotational speed occurs 
the index datum mechanism comes into 
operation and makes possible complete 
elimination of carry over error. 


Optimistic Wool Outlook 

Woolgrowers can regard the current 
season with more confidence than the 
previous one and manufacturers also have 
grounds for feeling more optimistic, says 
the International Wool Secretariat in a 
quarterly review of the wool situation. 
Prospects for wool demand are a little 
better than last season and total supplies 
will probably not be much bigger. 

World production of raw wool is expec- 
ted to increase by 1 to 14% on last season’s 
revised figures of 5,573 mn. Ib. There are 
no large stocks of wool in the producing 
countries to augment production and 
total supplies will be about the same as in 
1960-61. 

The wool textile industry is not over- 
stocked at present. In the first two 
quarters of this year, consumption rose 
by 4 and 2% respectively, reversing the 
downward trend apparent since early in 
1960. Whether this rise will continue 
depends largely on current trends in income 
in the main wool-consuming countries and 
the way in which the wool textile industry 
expects income—and therefore the demand 
for wool textiles—to change in the year 
ahead. 
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Kusters-Hunt Type NR.55, two-bowl dyeing mangle 


Advanced Design of 
Two-Bowl Mangle 


roller mangle is now available from 
Hunt and Moscrop Ltd., Middleton, 
Manchester, who hold the sole manu- 
facturing rights in Great Britain, Eire, 


T's Kiisters-Hunt patent swimming 


Aluminium Foil Centre 


in Jacquard Cards 


is to be found in connection with 
weaving. Jacquard cards, manu- 
factured by Coopers of Beeston Ltd., have 
foil centres in order to make them less 
sensitive to atmospheric changes of 
humidity. The unpunched card looks like 
a pasteboard “sandwich” with a foil filling. 
Punching jacquard cards is a highly 
skilled job as the accuracy demands the 
utmost care in order that the design in the 
fabric shall be perfect. The cards are then 
used in sheds in different parts of the 
country under widely varying conditions 
and, in this recent development, the foil 
(supplied by Venesta Foils Ltd., Thom 
House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
W.C.2) is said to give them greater 
stability. 


A‘ interesting use of aluminium foil 


Stability and Economy 


Stability is, of course, essential. Should 
the punched card move off scale during 
weaving through changes in humidity, the 
jacquard needles will not enter the correct 
holes giving rise to damaged cards and 
cloth. Aluminium foil, unaffected by 
humidity changes, is therefore inserted in 
the centre of a conventional card to hold 
it steady. This, it is claimed, leads to a 


Canada and Australia. The non-deflecting 

“swimming roller’ mangle, designed for 
uniform padding and impregnation, em- 
ploys a special bowl consisting of a solid 
non-rotating shaft around which rotates a 


(right) The card looks 
like a pasteboaid 
“sandwich” with a 
foil filling, and in 
this picture one of 
the cards has had 
the top layer of the 
“sandwich” peeled 
back to show the foil 
centre 


cost saving in two ways. First, weaving 
time is not lost through having to wait for 
cards that have moved off scale through 
humidity changes to “dry out.” Secondly, 
the damage incurred by ordinary cards 
that have moved “‘off scale’’ is eliminated. 

Although a large number of cards used 
in this country are coarse pitch—i.e. not 
more than five holes to the inch, it is of 
significance to note that over 90% of the 
company’s Vincenzi cards—seven holes to 
the inch—are foil centred. 
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suitable covered steel tube. The annular 
space formed between the shaft and tube is 
divided into two compartments by two 
axially opposed longitudinal seals. Oil is 
pumped into the lower annular chamber 
making a hydraulically charged roller 
completely floating in oil. No camber is 
required. This method of pressure 
application, it is pointed out, enables the 
pressure to be varied from zero to max- 
imum and ensures, it is claimed, that a 
uniform nip is maintained over the full 
width of the material. 

The mangle is suitable for various widths 
of fabric as the oil-air pressure system 
allows a slight lifting of the ends of the 
bowls to prevent undue friction where 
there is no cloth. The three-bowl machine, 
which enables the material to have two 
dips and two nips, is fitted with either one 
or two swimming bowls according to the 
width of the mangle. For impregnation or 
squeezing operations a centre bowl of 
perlon is recommended and for dyeing a 
centre bowl of rubber, the bowls being 
easily changed. 

Type 55 consists of two swimming 
rollers, each mounted so that the hydraulic 
chambers are in opposition. The material 
can enter from the bottom by passing 
through the padding trough to give a 
longer impregnation time and _ then 
vertically upwards through the nip or 
alternatively it may proceed in a downward 
direction through the padding liquor held 
between the faces of each bowl. 





T.L. Service Medal 


The Service Medal of the Textile 
Institute has been awarded to Mr. P. H. S. 
Bell, F.1.1. (Head of the Department of 
Textile Industries, Huddersfield College 
of Technology) and Mr. J. Boyd, F.T.1. 
(Courtaulds Ltd.), a council member, and 
chairman of the Manchester and District 
Section Committee. He has also served 
on many committees connected with the 
work of the Institute. 








Improved Version of Geared 
Motor Unit 


NE of the most recent developments 
QO from the Gear Division of George 

Angus and Co. Ltd., Angus House, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is 
an improved version of the company’s 
already well-known and widely used 
Gamax geared motor unit. 

Designated the Gamax Mark II, the new 
unit, with output speeds ranging from 141 
to 820r.p.m., and output torques from 
49 to 2121b./in., is manufactured to 
basically the same specification as the old 
model but incorporates many improved 
features. Gearing in the new version is 


integral with the end shield of the electric 
motor to reduce the possibility of errors 
of assembly. The unit can be foot or flange 
mounted in vertical, inclined or horizontal 
positions and self-adjusting planet pinions 
ensure balanced load distribution. 

Stated to be completely efficient without 
lubrication, the unit is particularly suitable 
for applications where the presence of oil 
would be undesirable. The company also 
say that, not only have these units superior 
technical features, but increased production 
has allowed a general price reduction in the 
region of 10% per unit. 











Storage Pans and Tote 
Pack Racks 


SERIES of 10 in. wide storage pans 
A have recently been added to the 

range made by Welconstruct Co. 
Ltd., 35 Carrs Lane, Birmingham. These 
are designed primarily for use in con- 
junction with B.S.S. and other 3 ft. wide 
shelving. In some cases tote pans are made 
12 in. wide and so will not fit a 3 ft. shelf. 


Galvanised Steel Construction 


The pans are strongly made of 22G. 
galvanised steel with wired rims and half- 
lift handles. Cardholders are included at 
both ends of the pan. As the pans stack 
securely on top of each other, they can be 
used interchangeably for material storage 
or handling. Three sizes are available: 
(a) 12x10x6in., (6) 18x10x6in. and 
(c) 24 x10 X6 in. 


Separate Stacking Units 


A new range of workpan and tote pan 
racks have also been introduced by the 


same company and should interest all 
machine, etc., shops. These consist of 
separate stacking units each 9 in. high 
which can be built-up extremely securely 
to make storage racks of any size. The 
system has several advantages in that the 
racks can be built to any height and they 
can be readily changed around or extended 
to meet varying requirements. In addition, 
all racks can be moved by hand or truck 
and the pans are readily accessible and 
removable. 

The range is designed to take standard 
12 in., 18 in. and 24 in. galvanized tote 
pans, which can be stored horizontally 
or tilted forward. 





New Flocculation-free Carbon Black 


Carbon Black YBVS Paste, announced 
by I.C.I, isan aqueous dispersion of carbon 


black specially designed for mass- 
pigmentation of viscose by the master 
batch method. It is equal in shade and 
strength in viscose to the earlier Carbon 
Black BVS Paste, which is primarily 
intended for the direct injection process 
for viscose coloration. Users can now 
choose the carbon black “V” paste 
appropriate to their requirements and so 
ensure maximum spinning efficiency with 
freedom from pigment flocculation and 
filter blockage. 
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New Aid to Metal Spraying 


Techniques 


HE use of metal spraying pistols 

I having a high throughput of metal 
create new problems in the spraying 
technique. Pistols now available are 
capable of spraying zinc at the rate of 60 Ib. 
and more, per hour and aluminium at 
equivalent coverage rates. At such high 
delivery it is of great importance that the 
metal is applied with the utmost economy. 
For this reason” Metallisation Ltd., Pear 
Tree Lane, Dudley, Worcs., after looking 
closely into this problem have produced an 
auxiliary spreader nozzle for attachment 
to their Mark 33 metal spraying pistol. 
This will spread the spray stream from a 





and flue dust removal plant known 
as the Bivac “FDP” has recently 
been introduced by Bivac Air Co. Ltd., 


A NEW heavy duty vacuum cleaner 


fs in. dia. wire to an effective width of 
3 in. at normal spraying distance. 

In extended trials the nozzle is said to 
have proved of considerable advantage 
when coating large surface areas. The 
company point out that the use of high 
throughput pistols for spraying small or 
complicated shapes is not recommended 
since the most economical and effective 
metal spraying depends largely upon 
selection of the most suitable size of wire. 
Modern pistols such as the Mark 33 are 
capable of using wires varying in diameter 
from 1mm. to * in. so that the selection 
of wire demands only the change of a 





nozzle. The new spreader attachment has 
an additional feature in that it may be 
switched on and off independently of the 
pistol. This is effected by means of a small 
tap situated at the base of the pistol. 





Bivac flue dust re- 

moval plant and 

heavy duty vacuum 
cleaners 


Marsland Street, Stockport. This machine 
has been produced to fulfil the need for a 


portable industrial Suction unit where 
rapid removal of ash and powdered material 


Heavy Duty Unit for 
Dust and Ash Removal 


is required. It is ideal for boiler"flue dust 
and P.F. dust removal. A large storage 
capacity is provided, designed to be 
suitable, if required, for the removal of 
red hot dust (such as boiler flue dust). 

For bulk removal the rate is between 
two and three tons per hour, using two 
operators, each with a 30 ft. length of hose 
and aerated suction nozzle. One or two 
operators can use the machine at the same 
time for bulk removal, or three to four 
operators on general vacuum cleaning 
work. The Bivac patent ‘“Clear-Flo” 
filter is used in the final filtration stage, 
and the total dust storage capacity available 
is 10-5 cu. ft., giving a working capacity 
of 735 lbs. of flue dust at 70 Ibs. cu. ft. 
A special unloading trolley is provided for 
the removal of the three main dust contain- 
ers when full. 





Hunt Let-Off on Hattersley 
Loom 


HE Hunt let-off motion can now be 
fitted to the Hattersley 382 Model 
silk and rayon loom. Readily 

fitted to the framing, it utilises many of the 
existing components for the Bartlett-type 
let-off motion, e.g. back roller arrangement 
beam wheels, etc. 

This recent development is another 
variant available to the wide range of 


negative or positive motions offered for 
the 382 Model. The Hunt mechanism, 
which takes its drive by chain from the 
crankshaft, has the important virtue of 
simplicity, whilst the settings are few and 
very accessible. The motion is built under 
licence by Casablancas High Draft Co. 
Ltd., Salford, Lancs. 
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Self-Smoothing Fabrics: Recovery 
Measurements 


Many of the integrated recovery tests do not predict performance, 
they only measure it after a particular routine of washing and 
drying from which, of course, it is unsafe to generalise 


By J. T. MARSH 


the crease-resisting process, so that it is not surprising 

that many of the methods of measuring crease- 
recovery in the dry state should have been applied to wet 
state recovery. Unfortunately, this has not been very 
satisfactory; furthermore, attempts to use the results of 
these tests to predict performance during washing and 
drying without ironing has created considerable confusion. 
At present, there are two main types of laboratory test in 
common practice. The first may be defined as a measure- 
ment of angular recovery from mechanical deformation and 
refers to a single strip; a few of these strips are used in 
order to get a reliable average result from both warp and 
weft. The second method may be broadly described as an 
integrated test which attempts to take into account the 
number of creases in a sample as well as the sharpness of 
the crease itself. 


T's self-smoothing finish is, in effect, an extension of 


Angular Recovery 
At the outset, it should be stated that the original purpose 
of the test of angular recovery from creasing on a 
quantitative objective basis was to compare treated and 
untreated fabrics, to compare the effect of different treat- 
ments of the same fabric, rather than to predict performance. 


The TBL Test 

A simple test of uncreasing was devised by Willows and 
has been used for very many years. Strips of fabric, 40 mm. 
by 10 mm., are cut along warp and weft, taking care that 
one yarn forms the edge; the strip is then carefully folded 
in half (20 mm. by 10 mm.) and placed under a thin strip 
of spring steel and weighted with 500g. for : period of 
5 min., after which it is removed with forceps and suspended 
on a wire for 3 min. before measuring the distance between 





Fig. 1. Diagram of 
the wire test (T.B.L.) 


the extremities as seen on a mirror scale engraved in mm. 
Separate determinations are made of both warp and weft 
strips. 

This test has been criticised on various grounds, one 
of which is that the weight and stiffness of the fabric may 
cause errors; this may be so, and one variation of the test 


Fig. 2. Diagrammatic 
representation of 
blunt crease with low 
recovery and sh: 
crease with hig 
recovery 


is to place the strip edgewise on a surface of mercury. 
However, fabrics with a “lazy recovery” give low results, 


Fig. 3. Diagram of 
the edgewise varia- 
tion of Fig. 1 


and it is also necessary frequently to clean the surface of the 
mercury. Other criticisms are that with the TBL test 
differences in small angles are easier to measure than the 
differences in large angles given by those fabrics with a 
good recovery from creasing; (this is because the measure 
of recovery is proportional to the sine of the angle of the 
crease) and that measurements are not easy where the 
fabric has a tendency to twist or curl. 


German Recovery Test 
The method of testing recovery from creasing commonly 
used in Germany is DIN 53/890. A strip of fabric is cut 


Fig. 4. Diagram of 
the German recovery 
test 
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to measure 20mm. by 50mm., and then folded about 
one-third of the distance along its length, according to its 
weight, after which the creased strip is placed under a 
weight of 1 kg. for 1 hour. The cutting is then transferred 
to a flat surface so that the short end can move in the air, 
and the creasing angle is measured by an adjacent vertical 
protractor after recovery periods of 5 min. and 60 min. 
The length of the freely moving part of the strip is deter- 
mined by the weight of the fabric in the following manner: 
up to 100 g./sq. m., 5 mm.; between 100 and 500 g./sq. m., 
10 mm.; over 500 g./sq. m., 15 mm. 


Shirley and Monsanto Tests 


These two tests of uncreasing have much in common and 
are generally considered as one and the same test. A 
modification of the crease-angle method was devised by 
Shirle-- 'nstitute whereby one end of the creased strip is 


Fig. 5. Diagram of 
the Shirley/Monsanto 
recovery test 


allowed to hang vertically and the other end is held in a 
jaw or clamp which is moved around a protractor device to 
maintain the free end in coincidence with a vertical line. 
This test apparatus was refined by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and again by Shirley Institute; the influence of stiffness and 
weight are largely eliminated, although the Monsanto 
apparatus has a correction device for different types of 
fabric. The Monsanto test uses a strip of fabric 40 mm. by 
15 mm. which is creased under a weight of 700 g. for 5 min. 
and then allowed to recover for 5 min. in the apparatus 
with the hanging end always maintained in a vertical 
position. 

A British Standard (BS 3086/1959) states that the width 
of the specimens should not be less than 0-4 in. and not 
more than | in. with the length twice the width; the loading 
should be 4-5 lb./in. of the length of the fold. The con- 
ditioned strip is placed under the weight for 3 min. and then 
allowed to recover for a further 3 min. before measuring the 
recovery angle (see also J.T.I., 1957, 48, 326P). It is not 
known to what extent this method is employed, although 
the machines are in many laboratories; a number of testers 
seem to prefer a strip 0-5 by 1 in. under a weight of 1 kg. 
for 3 min. followed by 3 min. recovery. 

Many laboratories have found that a single apparatus for 
measuring crease-recovery involves a considerable waste of 
time, and it is quite common to find a battery of five or six 
installed where regular tests are done. Jennings (Text. 
Res. J., 1955, 25, 20) has expressed the opinion that the 
TBL method has much to commend it, in spite of the 
widespread use of the Monsanto machine. The argument 
that the test strip must open against gravity is what often 
happens in actual practice, when there is no laboratory 
assistant to help the gaiment to recover during the test. 
The TBL test shows an improvement in recovery of goods 
which have been treated at increasing temperatures, but 
this is not shown on the Monsanto machine. In general, 
the TBL results are more consistent, but one of the greatest 
dangers in comparing the two systems lies in the use of 
the following so-called conversion table— 
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“Conversion Table” 


TBL Monsanto Monsanto 
29 mm. 93° 35mm. 122° 
a os 97° ae ss 128° 
oe Nes 102° ; = 135° 
ae ws 106° . es 144° 
- 111° a - 154° 
4 ,, 116° 4 ,, 180° 


It must be emphasised that this conversion table is based 
on simple mathematical calculations and it does not convert 
a measurement on one machine to what would be given on 
the other; there has been much misconception on this 
point. Where actual comparative measurements have been 
made on the two machines with the same fabric, the 
Monsanto apparatus gives rather inflated values over those 
obtained from the conversion table, often to the extent of 
20° or more. In general, the Monsanto machine gives 
optimistic values and the TBL apparatus gives realistic 
results. The Monsanto method also gives higher results 
than the standard German method so that great care must 
be taken in making comparisons. Many German workers, 
on the basis of their own test, consider that products may 
be graded according to the recovery angle as follows: A up 
to 110°, B between 110 and 130, C between 130 and 145, 
and D over 145°. 

It is apt to be quite confusing sometimes when reading 
about recovery angles for they do not necessarily refer to the 
same method of test; some workers average warp and weft 
figures, and others add them together. Yet again, there are 
references to recovery as a percentage, and this is usually 
based on 100% recovery being 180° angular recovery. 

In all cases of measurements of dry recovery, the fabric 
should be conditioned under standardised temperature and 
humidity. It is also necessary to allow between 8 and 10 
days after the treatment and before testing so that the 
increase in crease-recovery which occurs over this period 
should have reached stability; the reason for the rise in 
recovery is not absolutely clear but the writer has suggested 
that it may be associated with the breakdown of hydrogen 
bonds and the formation of new ones which are more 
effective. 


Wet Recovery 


In connection with the smooth-drying fabrics—the so- 
called drip-dry or non-iron—tests of recovery from 
creasing in the wet state are often desirable. One simple 
test devised by Hunt and Marsh, is described in 
B.P. 727,890. Test strips of fabric, 20 mm. by 10 mm. cut 
warpways and weftways, are wetted in water containing a 
wetting agent; after removing the excess of water by 
shaking lightly, the strips are folded with the short edges 
together and placed on a flat platform under a flat-bottomed 
weight of 500 g. for 3 min. The strips are then removed 
and placed on a dry surface which is in, or can be turned 
into, a vertical position; surface tension causes one fold of 
the strip to adhere to the surface throughout the test and 
may also cause the two faces of the fabric to cling together 
at first. The surface, if not already vertical, is then placed 
in a vertical position with the fold-line vertical, and the fold 
is carefully opened with a forceps blade at the crease and 
gently separating the fabric faces. The test piece is then 
left to unfold itself and the recovery angle is measured 
after 3 min. 

Many writers have attributed this test to Wannow 
(SVF Fachorgan, 1959, 12, 157) without realising that his 
publication was, in fact, an appreciation of the work of 
Hunt and Marsh, on wet recovery processes for rayon in 
particular, A similar type of test has been devised by 
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Fig. 6. Illustration of the apparatus for angular recovery in the 
wet state 


Pfersee, as modified slightly and described by Menke 
(Textilber., 1958, 39, 552). This appears to be widely used 
in Germany. 

In the U.S.A., it seems common to employ a slight 
variation of the Monsanto method as outlined by Lawrence 
and Phillips (Am. Dyes. Rep., 1956, 45, 548); the fabric is 
first wetted in water containing an appropriate wetting 
agent and then the excess of liquid is removed between 
sheets of blotting paper before testing on the Monsanto 
machine. The following table illustrates typical values:— 


Monsanto Recovery Method 


Dry Wet 
Cotton, untreated 165° 176° 
Cotton, CR oe 238° 209° 
Cotton, W and W 293° 258° 


It will be seen that the wet untreated fabric gives a higher 
uncreasing value than the dry fabric; this is quite an unreal 
state of affairs as can be demonstrated quite simply by the 
clenched-fist test on untreated fabrics in the dry and wet 
states, when the wet fabric shows comparatively little 
recovery. The anomaly is probably partly due to the 
Monsanto method being an assisted recovery test, for the 
wet and plastic fabric is easily opened. Another com- 
plicating factor is the difference between the non-swollen 
and swollen materials at the time of test, for the recovery is 
due to differences in kind and not in degree. 

It should be appreciated that a high degree of wet 
recovery does not necessarily impart a satisfactory measure 
of self-smoothing; the best effects in actual appearance are 
given by samples with high recovery both wet and dry 
whether subjected to either line drying or tumble drying, 
but a sample with good wet recovery and moderate dry 
recovery may be reasonably good after line drying—the 
so-called ‘“‘drip-dry”—but very poor after tumble drying. 

For prediction of fabric performance, it has been sug- 
gested to measure the angular recovery, when dry, of 
creases imparted in the wet state; this realistic approach 
is described by Donaldson (BP 846,875 of TBL); it 
probably forms the basis of the Smooth Drying Index. 

The self-smoothing effect is difficult to assess by means 
of a combination of dry recovery measurements and wet 
recovery measurements for, as stated above, the actual 
method of drying may play an important part. It is not 
sufficiently realised that in addition to wet-state recovery 
and dry-state recovery there are intermediate stages of 
damp-state recovery which affect the smooth-drying and 
self-smoothing performance. It has been shown quan- 
titatively by Enders (Textilber., 1959, 40, 1,315) that with 
increasing moisture content of both cotton and rayon there 
is an initial decrease of recovery followed by a subsequent 
increase and the minima occur at 30 to 50% moisture 
content for rayon compared with 20 to 30% for cotton, 
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Fig. 7. Effect of moisture on angie recovery (redrawn from 
the data of Enders) 


where it is less pronounced in accordance with actual 
performance. It is the opinion of the writer, however, that 
the increase in recovery after passing saturation is primarily 
due to swelling, and that once again the same test is being 
used to measure recovery due to differences in kind rather 
than degree. 


Integrated Tests 

In general, from about 1956 onwards there has been a 
reaction against the measurement of crease-angles, and a 
strong tendency to favour visual comparisons with 
standards; it seems that satisfactory quantitative techniques 
for laboratory use are difficult to establish however simple 
it may be for the wearer of a garment to adjudicate on an 
adequate degree of crease-recovery. 

There is no universally accepted test for recovery from 
creasing; many methods have been suggested but some of 
them seem to have originated from motives of laboratory 
prestige and others are apparently based on the wrong 
assumption that what is more complicated is necessarily 
more scientific. No goods are sold on the measured 
performance of crease-recovery and the purchasing public 
is quite unaware of suggested standards. 


The Clenched Fist 

The so-called ‘‘clenched-fist” method is probably the 
most widely used of all recovery tests; :t is a subjective 
test but is none the worse for that. A sample of fabric about 
6 or 8 in. square is crumpled in the hand, squeezed, held 
for a few moments and then released ; the amount of creasing 
or crumpling which remains is assessed visually. Much 
useful information can be gained from this method when 
applied by an experienced observer. The extent of the 
resistance to creasing in the hand, the liveliness and 
resilience of the fabric, can all be assessed, as well as the 
springiness of the sample when the pressure is released, 
and the final examination of the freed sample for the 
presence of creases, their intensity, and the rate at which 
they disappear. Unlike the recovery tests of the laboratory, 
the clenched-fist method enables the observer to detect 
the presence or absence of sharp crease marks which may be 
independent of the recovery angle. On the other hand, the 
eye of the beholder may be distracted by the woven or 
printed design of the material or even by its colour. 

Other subjective tests which have been suggested include 
twisting or distorting the fabric, and also tying strips of 
specified dimensions into various knots and bows. 
Variations of the crumpling method have produced a few 
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semi-subjective tests, some of which have attracted atten- 
tion again since the growth of interest in wet recovery. 
One simple test, due to Foulds, is to roll an appropriate 
area of fabric and place it in a tube under a known weight 
for a definite time so that it is compressed piston-wise; the 
released fabric is then examined for creases. In the U.S.A. 
it is common to grade these results according to a set of six 
photographed materials with different degrees of recovery, 
namely, no crumpling, very slight, slight, moderate, 
pronounced, and very pronounced; grade four (slight 
crumpling) is often regarded as acceptable, but there are 
many finishers who dislike the idea of such photographs 
being seen by the general public lest they should demand 
grade six! 

A refinement of this type of technique is to use blocks 
of plastic resin whose surfaces are replicas of the wrinkled 
fabrics as suggested by Wiliams (Am. Dyes. Rep., 1959, 
48, No. 4, 37) and also by Suamuk (J.T.I., 1960, 51, 227T). 
A further development of the basic idea has been made by 
Hebeler and Kolb (Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 650) whereby 
the profile of the creased material is traced with a delicate 
“feeler” connected to an electronic integrating device. 

An optical method has been devised by Hunter and 
Lofland (Am. Dyes. Rep., 1959, 48, No. 8, 54) whereby the 
creased sample is illuminated at a near-grazing angle of 
incidence; the reflected light near and opposite to the 
incident beam is measured by phototubes and the ratio of 
their outputs is an evaluation of the creasing. This method 
is limited to intercomparisons of any single fabric subjected 
to different treatments. Bercau (idem., 1960, 49, 37) has 
also employed low angle projected light to give a contour 


line of the creased surface which may then be analysed ' 


manually or electronically to give an index of creasing which 


is in good agreement with subjective gradings. The method 


of producing exaggerated shadows by illumination at a low 
angle of projection from a slit source was devised by Marsh 
in 1950 (see B.P. 727,890) who also found that the use of 
monochromatic light was beneficial with patterned fabrics. 

Perhaps the most elaborate system is the electronic 
smoothness evaluator of Cluett Peabody. The profile of the 
fabric is projected on to an optical system as it traverses 
through a beam of light whilst held on the traversing 
cylinder; a photo-cell system converts the outline of the 
wrinkles into voltage which varies with the outline and this 
voltage is fed into a computor. Each sample is scanned in 
sixteen positions—8 warp way and 8 weft way— and the 
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readings are cumulatively recorded to give a value which is 
representative of the wrinkles in both directions; a clamping 
device is then applied to remove the wrinkles and the fabric 
is again scanned, but these readings are automatically 
deducted from the previous total reading, so that the final 
result is a measurement of the extent of creasing. 

It is thus possible to evaluate the smoothness of the 
fabric in an objective manner and to obviate surface effects 
such as printed designs, woven patterns and slub yarns; the 
result includes both the intensity of the creases and the 
quantity of creases. It also takes into account the dormant 
wrinkles which appear after the release of the internal 
stresses in the fabric, as well as the more pronounced 
creases which are imparted by mechanical deformation. 
However, much depends on the nature of the washing and 
drying process to which the sample is subjected before test; 
for example, it is well known that the conventional amino- 
aldehyde treatments give better smooth-drying effects from 
tumbler driers than from spin driers, whereas the reverse 
is true with goods treated by processes which impart wet- 
recovery only. Quite a different type of integrated test is 
that depending on the amount of energy required to smooth 
a fabric on the Lauru platform as described by Rawlings, 
Stanley and Wilkinson (Text. Res. J., 1956, 26, 974). 


Discussion 

Since the astonishing increase in the production of ‘‘wash 
and wear” fabrics during the past five or six years, there 
has been considerable interest in the possibility of using 
angular recovery to predict performance. One or two 
investigators have suggested that angular recovery of 250° 
(warp plus weft) is a minimum for good appearance, but 
there is increasing opinion to the effect that recovery angle 
does not correlate with smooth drying. In a recent survey 
by Taube, Ross and Poole (Am. Dyes. Rep., 1961, 50, 468), 
many different methods of home laundering were in- 
vestigated and the conclusion reached that measurements 
of angular recovery showed little correlation with visual 
estimates or with “wrinklemeter” readings and were of no 
value in comparing the results of home laundering in the 
wash and wear field. This conclusion may come as a shock 
to many readers. 

As has already been stated, measurement of angular 
recovery does not take into account the number of creases 
and this is a very important factor when assessing perform- 
ance during wear. The position is vastly more complicated 
when one takes washing and drying into account, for the 
variety of methods in home use is rather quite surprising. 

There is the original “drip-dry”’ which may have been 
preceded by gentle squeezing, hand wringing or squeezing 
through rollers; this was soon followed by “spin driers’’, 
i.e. the domestic centrifuge. All of these exert different 
amounts of mechanical distortion or deformation on the wet 
cloth. With drip-drying, the weight of the wet cloth helps 
to remove the creases when the material is suspended from 
a line or rack; it is not actually necessary to have the cloth 
dripping wet, for much of the excess of water can be 
removed by a towel. When more than a critical amount is 
removed, however, as in spin drying, there is a tendency 
for the smoothing effect of the weight of the suspended 
fabric to be less pronounced. Yet again, there are examples 
of line drying in a mild breeze giving better results than 
rack drying with little movement of air. 

In discussing the very important field of “wet to dry” 
recovery, the omission of an essential factor is somewhat 
remarkable; the importance of the amount of water 
retained by the fabric at the onset of the test is almost 
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completely ignored, and it is quite easy to state the water 
retention with some precision. 

Manufacturers of domestic washing equipment have 
recently introduced the tumbler drying machine which has 
proved most useful, but here again, there are many different 
machines and many methods of using the same machine. 
The same comment applies to the actual washing process, 
e.g. the ratio of cloth to liquor, the temperature of the 
wash-water, time of washing, speed of agitation, temp- 
erature of rinsing water, speed of extraction, drying method 
and so forth. 

It does not seem to be realised, however, that the 
conditions of drying are of paramount importance when 
considering ‘“‘wash and wear” performance, for it is here 
that hydrogen bond formation can exert a tremendous 
impact. Many textile chemists tend to ignore the function 
of hydrogen bonding in crease-recovery and attribute 
everything to the co-valent cross-linkage. Hydrogen 
bonding in the amorphous regions of cellulose is quite 
capable of producing good crease-recovery, as may be seen 
from the behaviour of completely dried cotton. The 
conventional self-smoothing finish is based on treatment 
with amino-aldehyde products at relatively high temp- 
eratures and the effect is due to “resin” bonds or 
entanglements supplemented by hydrogen bonds. In 
atmospheres of high relative humidity, many hydrogen 
bonds are broken and the crease-recovery falls (Marsh; 
Textile Finishing; p. 411) but it will rise again to some 
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Fig. 9. Effect of moisture regain on creasing and recovery 


extent as the hydrogen bonds re-form on drying, provided 
the drying takes place in a smooth fabric. When a crease- 
resisting fabric is wet, there is a rather more complicated 
state of affairs, for the swollen fibre may have lost many of 
its hydrogen bonds but some wet-state recovery is provided 
by the liquid water in the fibre; although the water- 
imbibition of resin-treated cotton is less than that of the 
untreated cotton, it is still quite appreciable (about 40% 
compared with 60%). 

When a resin-treated fabric is wetted, squeezed, and 
allowed to dry without disturbance on a flat surface, it dries 
in a creased state; careful manipulation of the creased fabric, 
concertina-wise, demonstrates the effect of the hydrogen 
bonds which have set the fabric in a creased state and have 
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partly neutralised the effect of the resin bonds. These 
imparted “‘hydrogen bond creases” will disappear when the 
fabric is passed through another moisture cycle with drying 
in the flat state. The breaking and making of hydrogen 
bonds thus plays a very important part during the drying 
stage. 

Foote work on the moisture relations of cellulose, it is 
known that both temperature and humidity are influential; 
where the R.H. is less than 80%, the regain decreases with 
rise in temperature, but where the RH is constant at over 
80%, the regain increases between 60 and 100°C. These 
facts are of considerable consequence in connection with 
the breaking and making of hydrogen bonds as affecting 
creasing during washing and particularly during drying. 
It is hardly necessary to “‘spell it out”, for it is obvious that 
certain precautions should be taken for optimum results; 
for example, the washed fabric should not be allowed to lie 
in the hot wash liquors but should be removed as soon as 
possible, preferably after rinsing in cold water, and even 
then the drying process should not be delayed. 

There are some chemists who consider that wet-state 
recovery is the most important single factor in wash and 
wear performance but this only applies to drip drying or 
line drying; fabrics with “wet recovery only” are badly 
creased in tumbler drying machines nor do they show 
recovery from deformation during wear. On the other 
hand, most fabrics with a high dry recovery exhibit quite 
a good degree of wet recovery; the present problem is to 
suit the drying process to the type of treatment, for different 
finishes behave differently under the various conditions of 
air drying. Measurements of dry recovery and of wet 
recovery do not tell the whole story, and it is necessary to 
take “drying recovery” into account, for the behaviour 
during drying can, in certain circumstances, neutralise the 
effect of good dry recovery and/or good wet recovery. There 
is reason to believe that measurements of angular recovery 
from deformation in atmospheres of 90 to 95% R.H. might 
give results which correlate better with wash and wear 
performance. 

However, one is faced with a complicated situation, and 
some regard for behaviour during free drying must also 
be paid to the number of creases and to the wrinkles 
produced by the release of internal stress. Many of the 
integrated recovery tests do not predict performance, they 
only measure it after a particular routine of washing and 
drying, from which it is unsafe to generalise. From a better 
understanding of the fundamental principles of the 
mechanism of the self-smoothing effect, particularly during 
free drying, it is possible to produce improved methods 
of quality control; it should likewise be possible to devise 
better methods of finishing to produce fabrics with good 
response to dry recovery, wet recovery, and also to drying 
recovery under that wide range of conditions which exists 
in different homes. 





Antistatic Composition 

A composition for the antistatic treatment of textiles consists of 
a homogeneous mixture of a condensate of epoxyethane and 
dodecanol, a condensate of epoxyethane and glycerol, and a 
polyethylene glycol. Suitably the composition is prepared by 
condensing a mixture of dodecanol and glycerol with epoxyethane 
in the presence of water and then adding a polyethylene glycol. 
(Neth. Applin. 215,802). 
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Textile Institute Knitting Conference 


Warp Knitting 


ARP knitting machine builders had 
W been quick to take advantage of 

the possibilities created by the 
availability of man-made continuous fila- 
ment yarns and, by many standards, the 
rate of evolution from the slow running 
bearded needle machines of a quarter of a 
century ago to the masterpieces of engineer- 
ing design and workmanship now available 
had been phenomenal, stated Mr. D. F. 
Paling at the Textile Institute Knitting 
Group Conference. Nevertheless, this 
did not imply that all the progress haa 
necessarily been in the right direction in 
so far as the interests of the industry as a 
whole were concerned. 

In the quest for higher and higher 
running speeds machine builders had 
frequently been guided by engineering 
design considerations rather than by the 
requirements of the knitter and, in con- 
sequence, much of the versatility of 
earlier warp knitting machines had been 
lost in the process of achieving higher and 
higher output. This loss of flexibility 
was naturally leading to the development 
of special purpose machines, designed 
specifically for the production requirements 
of one section of the trade, a policy which 
exposed the warp knitting manufacturer 
to all the vagaries of fashion trends and the 
consequent slump in certain sections of 
trade at unpredictable intervals, said 
Mr. Paling. 

During this period of rapid and credit- 
able development on the part of the machine 
builder, it was felt that a little too much 
emphasis had been placed on the achieve- 
ment of high running speeds, and that 
many basic problems worthy of higher 
priority had been neglected. Two-bar 
warp knitting machines, which were the 
basic unit of the industry for plain fabric 
production had probably shown less 
spectacular changes during the period 
which had elapsed since the last interna- 
tional knitting machinery exhibition than 
had been accomplished in other spheres, but 
developments over the period had led to 
higher running speeds, higher operating 
efficiencies, greater accessibility to the 
vital parts of the machine coupled with 
greater ease of operation and maintenance. 
improved facilities for quality control and 
quality adjustment, and provision for 
larger diameter beam flanges and larger 
fabric batches. 

The major machine builders had now 
deserted the traditional cam and counter- 
cam motions in favour of eccentrics 
mounted on a single crankshaft which, 
by providing a more balanced motion, 
helped considerably to increase running 
speeds while reducing noise and vibration. 
The older 84 in. wide two bar machines 
were now being replaced in most knitting 
mills by double-width, i.e. 168 in. machines 
which gave greater economies in the cost 
of production, a saving in floor space, 
and could now be better justified for use 
in this country in view of the great improve- 
ments in the quality of domestically 
produced synthetic flat yarns. 

The number of three-bar machines 
installed in this country had increased 


tremendously during the past few years 
and such machines were now being used 
extensively for the production of shirting 
fabrics, fancy fabrics and trimmings, and 
for the production of marquisette curtain 
nets. These machines had been the subject 
of similar improvements in design to the 
two-bar machines. 

A limited number of four-bar bearded 
needle machines were installed in this 
country for producing more highly patter- 
ned versions of the fabrics currently being 
made on three-bar machines. One of the 
four-bar machines now available derived 
all its main knitting motions from single 
eccentrics. while another version of the 
same type of machine employed single 
eccentrics for all the knitting motions with 
the exception of the needle-bar which 
continued to be cam driven. It was 
confidently anticipated that the number of 
guide bars available on bearded needle 
machines would be considerably increased 
in the near future. 

Speaking of the new compound needle 
machine, the warp-knitting industry would 
undoubtedly acclaim this and would 
readily accept it as a standard two-bar 
and three-bar machine. As a multi-bar 
machine, however, it constituted a challenge 
to the industry. A completely new approach 
to fabric design would be necessary by the 
industry if the multi-bar version was to 
be developed and exploited on' sound 
commercial and economic lines. Referring 
to spot motions, Mr. Paling said that it 
was of great interest to see a new stop motion 
designed to overcome the disadvantages of 
the scanner-type stop motion. This 
new device, which was a complete unit 
designed to replace the existing tensioning 


unit on warp knitting machines, incor- 
porated a series of droppers which replaced 
the usual sley sections. 

Discussing the Raschel machine, Mr. 
Paling observed that multi-bar machines 
of this type had been available in this 
country for only just over four years, 
having materialised initially as 12 bar 
machines which were followed fairly 
quickly by 18 and 24-bar machines. There 
was, therefore, a period of very rapid 
development but apart from minor mec- 
hanical improvements the machines had 
remained virtually unchanged for the 
past three years. A completely new 
approach was now necessary to give any 
appreciable increase in patterning scope 


or any simplification of the extensive 
mechanical work involved in _ pattern 
changes. 


Here again it was felt that the machine 
builders could have done much more to 
assist the manufacturer by eliminating 
the laborious and time-consuming opera- 
tions of screwing patterning guides on to 
patterning bars every time a change of 
pattern width was required. One machine 
builder had gone part of the way towards 
solving the problem. 

Speaking of Raschel machines which 
had been evolved specifically for the 
production of elasticated nets for the 
corsetry and foundation garment trades, 
Mr. Paling said that initially these cor- 
setry nets were made on 36 gauge machines 
but with the availability of finer rubber 
yarns and also because of a certain amount 
of consumer resistance to the 36 gauge 
product there had now been a definite 
swing towards 48 gauge machines for this 
purpose. Shown for the first time at the 
exhibition was a 48 gauge, 4-bar rubber 
Raschel machine which it was claimed 
would operate at a speed of 800 c.p.m. 
This was also the first Raschel machine 
which derived its main knitting motions 
from single eccentrics rather than from a 
cam shaft. The machine also featured 
positive warp let-off motions on all four 
beam positions, and incorporated single 
needles rather than the cast needles 
normally used in Raschel machines. 





T.I. Knitting Conference 


Winding and Warping 


HE more complex and costly knitting 
machines became, the more impor- 
tant it was that there should be as 


few stoppages as _ possible, observed 
Mr. D. Brunschweiler, M.Sc., Tech., 
F.T.1., A.M.1I.Prod.E., in his address to 


Textile Institute’s Knitting Group and 
since almost all machine stoppages were 
due to yarn faults of one sort and another, 
this meant that perfect winding and clearing 
were essential. 

The recent introduction of fully- 
automatic cone winding machines was of 
the most far-reaching importance. The 
nearest analogy between non-automatic 
cone winding and automatic cone-winding 
was that of a non-automatic loom and an 
automatic loom. For the types of yarn 
best suited to automatic winding there 
now seemed to be little point in installing 
non-automatic machinery. Automatic cone- 
winding machines would have considerable 


The 


effect on the organisation of winding 
departments. The new machinery could 
only be justified on a 3-shift basis which 
meant that male winders must be employed. 
In order to use the machines most effec- 
tively, very high yarn speeds became 
desirable, since the high capital cost of 
the machinery could only be justified if it 
was utilised to its greatest extent. Given 
automatic winders, running on 3- shifts, it 
became much easier to justify expensive 
yarn clearers and other attachments. 
Experience in weaving mills using 
automatic cone and cheese winders for 
warping production had invariably indica- 
ted large savings in winding costs, reduc- 
tions in numbers of personnel and improve- 
ments in winding quality. Probably the 
most important of these was the last, since 
a reduction in manual operations invari- 
ably led to improved yarn quality 
Difficulties in obtaining reliable labour 
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Electrical Aids in Industry— Data Sheet 





Factory Heating—2 


It is impossible in this Data Sheet to describe in 
detail every type of electric heater on the market, 
but a representative sekection is dealt with below. 
Each type of building presents its own problem, 
and the best plan is to seek advice from your 
Electricity Board, who will be pleased to help. 


‘OFF PEAK’ ELECTRIC HEATING 


Because the ‘off peak’ load makes use of generating 
and distributing equipment when it would otherwise 
be idle or underloaded, it is attractive to the Elec- 
tricity Boards, who offer cheap ‘off peak’ tariffs. 
Three types of ‘off peak’ heating systems are 
available, namely: 


(a) Hot water storage heating: This consists of a 
conventional hot water radiator or panel heating 
system through which hot water from a large storage 
vessel is circulated. The water in the storage vessel is 
heated electrically during the ‘off peak’, low tariff 
hours and is circulated when required through the 
radiators or panels. 


(b) Block storage heaters: These heaters consist 
essentially of a number of firebrick blocks which are 
heated up during the ‘off peak’ hours by means of 
suitable electric heating ele- 
ments. The storage heaters % 
are clad with a layer of ¥ 
suitable heat-insulating ma- 
terial and are housed in a 
sheet metal casing, the de- ~ 
sign being such that the < 
stored heat is gradually dis- 
sipated throughout the day 
by means of radiation and 
convection from the casing. The great advantage of 
this method is that these heaters can easily be in- 
stalled in existing buildings. 
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(c) Floor warming: In an ‘off peak’ floor warming 
installation, electric heating cables or ducts housing 





Plan view of room Isometric view of heating cable 


withdrawable cables are embedded in the concrete 
floor of the building. The cables are switched on and 
the floor is heated up during the ‘ off peak’ hours, and 
the mass of concrete and screed of the finished floor 
has sufficient thermal storage capacity to heat the 
building during the period when current is not avail- 
able. This method is only applicable to new buildings 
or buildings where new floors are being constructed. 


DIRECT ELECTRIC HEATING 


(a) Unit heaters: These consist of a bank of electric 
heating elements fixed in a casing on which is 
mounted a fan which draws or blows air over the 
heating elements and discharges it, usually through 
adjustable louvres, in the required direction. A num- 
ber of such units are mounted on the walls or 
stanchions or hung from the roof members in 
appropriate positions throughout the works. 
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(b) Infra-red heaters: These consist of heating 
elements usually of the sheathed metal or silica tube 
type mounted in a polished reflector. They operate at 
temperatures from 700 to 900°C, and give off the 
greater part of their heat output by radiation. They 
are mounted overhead in a similar way to unit 
heaters and are particularly useful for providing local 
areas of comfort in spaces not otherwise heated. 











(c) Tubular heaters: These, as the name suggests, 
take the form of tubes approximately 2” in diameter 
containing an electric heating element and are avail- 
able in lengths from 2 to 17 ft. The normal loading 
is 60 watts per foot run and the surface temperature 
is from 180 to 200°F. They are usually placed round 
the walls at skirting level, but also can be used at 
high level in order to prevent downdraughts from 
windows and skylights. 





For further information get in touch with your Electricity 
Board or write direct to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 
TEMple Bar 9434. ‘ 

Excellent reference books on the industrial and com- 
mercial uses of electricity and reprints of articles and 
papers are available. 

E.D.A. have available on free loan in the U.K. a series 
of films on the industrial uses of electricity. Film and 
Book Catalogues and Publications List sent on request. 
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for what was previously a semi-skilled 
operation were now considerably assisted. 

The importance of package appearance 
and the taper of a cone were often over- 
stressed, he suggested. It was clearly 
important from a sales point of view. that 
an impeccable package should be produced 
but it did not necessarily follow that an 
untidy looking package would wind-off 
badly. Too much stress could never be 
placed on yarn clearing. The better 
clearers were those which could be used 
with a variety of yarns and which needed 
minimum supervision. The prime impor- 
tance was reliability and ease in detecting 
faulty clearers. 

No case could be made out for auto- 
matic cone winders for filament yarns since 
clearing was virtually unnecessary and the 
running time of supply packages was 
usually very great. The main problem with 
filament yarns was to produce a package of 
good density with low yarn winding 


tensions. This was particularly important 
with bulked yarns which required con- 
siderable pressure between package and 
roller bail. This was a matter of mechanical 
+ a in order to obtain good bearing 
ife. 

Important strides had been made in the 
control of hanks during unwinding and it 
was now possible to wind at low and 
constant tension with very _ sensitive 
entanglement stop motions. Because of 
improvements in winding from hank to 
cone winders it would seem that the future 
of bottle bobbin winders was very poor. 

Direct warping of filament yarns on to 
section beams was now standard for bulk 
production in warp knitting. Whichever 
width was decided upon a further decision 
had to be made as to whether beams with 
adjustable flanges or fixed flanges were to 
be used to take account of varying warp 
widths. This decision was important 
because where adjustable flanges were 


used it was difficult to employ a presser 
roller on a section beam warper. 

The main function of a presser roller 
was to prevent ridgy beams. The 
slight ridginess which occurred when no 
presser roller was used was of little technical 
consequence provided that it was pro- 
perly controlled. What was important was 
that the yarn should be wound at a low 
and uniform tension with a good broken 
thread stop motion and without static 
generation which could lead to ridgy 
beams. Suitable ceramic guides should 
be used at 11 contact points to keep 
static at a minimum and a static eliminator 
should be used before the yarn went on 
to the beam. Mill warpers still had impor- 
tant applications for speciality work and, 
for Raschel work, speciality warping mach- 
ines were now available which offered 
considerable advantages. In the instrument 
field, there had been no particular impor- 
tant developments in tension meters. 





T.I. Knitting Conference 





Dyeing and Finishing 


Machinery 


NE of the biggest factors con- 
QO tributing to the successful develop- 

ment of modern dyeing machinery 
had been the wholesale introduction of 
stainless steel and it was difficult to 
imagine how modern techniques would 
have been developed without it, said 
Mr. H. W. Partridge, M.SC., A.T.I., F.S.D.C., 
(Stevensons (Dyers) Ltd.), addressing the 
recent Textile Institute Knitting Group 
conference at the International Knitting 
Machinery and Accessories Exhibition. 

Mr. Partridge said that developments in 
the knitting section of the textile industry, 
as in spinning and weaving, had from the 
time of the industrial revolution, lain 
chiefly in the hands of the engineer and 
machine maker, and it was therefore to be 
expected that a machinery exhibition should 
display the most recent advances in this 
field. Developments in the dyeing industry 
had, on the other hand, from the days of 
Perkin, been initiated by the chemist and, 
indeed, largely by the dye maker. Perkins 
himself introduced the practice of instruct- 
ing the dyer in the application of his new 
dyestuffs and this example had been 
followed by dyemakers until the present 
day. The role of the machine maker had 
been largely to provide equipment to 
enable the dyer to apply the new dyes and 
processes. 

Reverting back to stainless steel, Mr. 
Partridge said that there was still room for 
improvement; stainless steel was by no 
means ideal for some of their processes, 
such as chlorite bleaching and one 
wondered if, in a few years’ time, they 
would find it replaced by some other 
material, possibly based on titanium. 

Speaking of hank dyeing, Mr. Partridge 
said one of the chief modifications had been 
the provision of a second set of sticks to 
retain the bottom of the hanks in position. 
This was essential because the lower specific 


gravity of the acrylic fibres combined with 
the voluminous nature of the yarns caused 
the hanks to rise in the dyebath during 
the upward flow of the liquor. Not only 
did the physical nature of these yarns 
induce entanglement under such conditions 
but the fibres themselves were in a 
plastic condition at dyeing temperature 
above 80°C. and any distorted hanks 
became permanently deformed. The dis- 
tance between top and bottom sticks was 
adjustable and the sticks in each row were 
often staggered. A modern practice was to 
provide for the coupling of unit machines 
for the dyeing of large loads. These 
machines were also suitable for dyeing 
bulked polyamide and polyester yarns as 
well as wool hanks and most machine 
makers had introduced further improve- 
ments in their own designs. 


Package Dyeing 

Finer, regular yarns for machine knitting 
were frequently dyed in cheese, cone or 
cake form, mounted on columns in package 
dyeing machines. Such machines could be 
broadly divided into two types, those 
designed to operate up to 100°C. only 
and those pressurised for dyeing at 
substantially higher temperatures. The 
latter were introduced primarily to over- 
come th: difficulties arising from the slow 
diffusion rates of dyes in polyester fibres 
at norm | dyeing temperatures, but they 
were alsi employed to improve the dyeing 
efficiency of polyamide and other fibres. 
Machines of this type were normally 
fitted with means of reversing the flow 
of dye liquor. 

Centrifugal pumps in the earlier machines 
necessitated the fitting of a reversing valve 
in the flow system, but many machines 
shown at the exhibition were operated with 
a turbo-type pump which was _ itself 
reversible, thus simplifying the circulating 


system. Sealing of the system itself 
resulted in the development of a super 
atmospheric pressure when the tempera- 
ture of the liquor was raised above 100°C. 
but in such circumstances volatilisation of 
the liquor would take place at the point 
where pressure was reduced behind the 
pump, thus reducing the latter’s efficiency. 
For this reason, additional static pressure 
must be imposed upon the system. 

In some machines this was accomplished 
by a compressed air supply, others applied 
a static liquid pressure by means of a 
piston and cylinder, but the latest develop- 
ment utilised an auxiliary booster pump, 
This also had the advantage of enabling 
dye additions to be injected directly into 
the system. The third major development 
was the increasing application of auto- 
matic process control. 


Garment Dyeing 

The paddle machine. still much to the 
fore, was undoubtedly the most universally 
applicable of all hosiery and garment 
dyeing machines and had experienced a 
steady development over the past thirty 
years. Modern developments included 
curved and perforated blades and a 
multi-speed drive to accommodate the 
action of the paddle to the requirements of 
various qualities of goods. One of the 
latest type was the “Gridflow”’ with 
extendable blades. Modern designs of 
side-paddle machines were also available, 
but overhead paddle machines were not 
popular in this country although widely 
used in the U.S.; they had the advantage 
of enabling larger bags of goods to be 
handled. 

During the past two years, considerable 
interest had been shown in combined 
dyeing and boarding machines for pro- 
cessing ladies hose and two such machines 
were displayed at the exhibition, one by 
Messrs. Bellman (their new Junior Color- 
plast machine) having a new control 
system and concentrated dye liquor tanks, 
one by Maurice Heliot of Troyes (the 
Tientofix 760 combined pre-boarding, 
dyeing and finishing machine). 

An outstanding feature of the exhibition 
was the number of beam dyeing machines 
for dyeing knitted fabrics. This new 
innovation had the advantage over con- 
ventional winch dyeing of eliminating 
creases and enabling larger batches to be 
dyed in short lengths of liquor. Polyamide 
fibres could be dyed satisfactorily in open 
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are fitted to the latest models of 
Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames, manufactured by 


TWEEDALES & SMALLEY LTD 


The illustration shows the Direct Sliver Spinning Frame 
which represents one of the most recent developments in the technique of Ring Spinning 
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machines at temperatures up to 100°C. but 
most manufacturers were offering pressur- 
ised equipment capable of dyeing polyester 
fabrics up to and above 130°C. 

Interest continued to be shown in 
machines for continuous processing, and 
a number of interesting developments 
included a model of a new continuous 


bleaching range recently installed in the 
Midlands by Mather and Platt Ltd. After 
discussing printing, boarding and steam 
setting equipment and scouring, milling 
and shrink-resist processing, Mr. Partridge 
said that one of the most important 
recent developments had been the intro- 


duction of perforated drum driers. This 
form of drier was particularly suitable for 
drying individual garments or hanks of 
yarn, which were held in place on the 
drum surface by the suciion of hot air 
from the outside to the interior of the 
drum. 





T.I. Knitting Conference 





Underwear and Outerwear 


had taken place in recent years in 

connection with the manufacture of 
true fleecy fabrics in which backing yarn 
was tied-in between two knitted loops 
where tucking took place, Mr. J. B. 
Lancashire, F.T.1. (Leicester College of 
Technology and Commerce) said that 
until a few years ago, true fleecy fabrics 
were knitted only on English or American 
loop wheel machines and on French or 
German sinker wheel machines, the latter 
requiring two knitting feeders, as well as a 
laying-in feeder, to complete the basic 
knitting cycle. Latterly, true fleecy fabric 
had been producible at substantially 
higher speed on bearded needle circular 
machines having independently movable 
needles and on latch needle circular 
machines, the latter also having been 
adapted to produce true fleecy fabric 
having designs in colour on the technical 
face. 

Apart from the utilisation of textured 
synthetic yarns in the manufacture of 
float-plated fishnet fabric, nothing really 
new had occured in this field, but there were 
substantial markets for lightweight cel- 
lular fabrics of this kind sufficiently large 
to justify the hope that the volume of 
business could be further extended, 
continued Mr. Lancashire. He said that 
the challenge of foreign competition had 
led British machine builders to increase 
both the number of knitting feeders and 
the designing scope of jacquard double 
jersey machines. On machines having 
stationary needle cylinder, 24 feeders with 
37-step mechanism and a pattern drum 
comprising 216 lines of pegs have been 
replaced by 36 feeders with 49-step 
mechanism and a pattern drum comprising 
288 lines of pegs. On machines having 
revolving needle cylinder the 32 step 
mechanism working in conjunction with 
drums containing 50 lines of pegs located 
at alternate feeders had been replaced by 
a new mechanism featuring split discs 
which provided a design area one- 
fifteenth of the complete tube of fabric 
in width (96 wales in 16 x 16 G. and 
112 face wales in 18 x 180) and 288 
courses in depth (144 rows with two colours 
per row, 96 rows with three colours per 
row). There are 24 feeders each incor- 
porating a drum with 12 selecting positions 
around its circumference. By fitting the 
British-built revolving needle cylinder 
machines with four-colour striping units 
at alternate feeders they are given designing 
possibilities greater than those of any 
machine that could use areas of corres- 
ponding width. 


R tat taken to developments which 


Although interlock machines had been 
built with as many as 28 needles per inch 
in cylinder and dial within the last twelve 
months there was no_ general trend 
towards finer gauges. On the other hand 
the vogue for bulky knitwear had created 
a strong demand for machines of extra 
coarse gauges. To meet this demand one 
British firm was offering a jacquard 
garment length model with 3 needles per 
inch and a new purl machine having only 
two needles per inch. 

The latest six-feeder 30 in. dia. double 
cylinder purl machines built in the U.S.A. 
in gauges ranging from three to twelve 
needles per inch were of special technical 
interest because, in addition to giving 
completely unrestricted scope for needle 
selection by the use of plastic Jacquard 
cards, they utilised two cards to select 
needles before each feeder reached them. 
Any needle that was engaged with its 
bottom slider could be made to do any 
of four different things, viz. (a) transfer 
to the top cylinder to knit a purl loop, 
(6) knit a plain loop in the bottom cylinder, 


(c) tuck in the hook, (d) miss the yarn 
altogether. Hitherto this had been done 
only on one type of flat purl machine. 

Regarding latch needle flat knitting 
machinery, outstanding developments in- 
cluded narrowing rib fabrics automatically 
without transferring loops to the opposite 
bed for lateral displacement and without 
entailing the knitting of waste courses 
between garment pieces, and loop trans- 
ferring from one bed to the other during 
traverse movements of the cam carriage 
at which rib knitting is taking place. 
By means of the first of these developments 
pieces of ribbed fabric, including collars, 
could be shaped by harrowing and will 
show conventional fashion marks. 

The latest development on Cotton’s 
machines was the introduction of rib- 
knitting models equipped with fashioning 
mechanism, some of which were also 
capable of knitting and shaping full 
cardigan fabric. ‘The shaping might 
involve both narrowing and widening and 
in the case of the latter filling in was done 
by spreading a frame loop over two needles. 
The machines were equipped with auto- 
matic set-up apparatus which effected 
economy in time and material by working 
in conjunction with the racking out 
mechanism. As on the modern plain 
machines, there was automatic turn around 
between sets initiated by card control 
which also governed the knitting and 
fashioning movements. 








Lorry sheets made from nylon core spun 
fabrics are arousing widespread interest. 
The sheet seen here, under trial with the 
Post Office Supplies Department, was man- 
ufactured by Gourock Ropework Co., Ltd., 
The fabric was woven from yarn composed 
of a nylon “‘core’”’ and cotton sheath. It is 
chemically dry-proofed and similar in 
appearance and handling characteristics to 
a conventional natural fibre sheet. 


The Post Office Supplies Department is 
said to like this type of sheet primarily 
because it is substantially lighter in weight 
and easier to handle. The sheet shown 
here weighs only two-thirds as much as the 
traditional type of sheet normally used but 
is claimed to be considerably stronger. 
This saving in weight is particularly useful 
for larger sheets. A 15 ft. by 30 ft. sheet, 
for example, can easily be handled by one 
man. 
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Anchor Card Chains are manufactured from high 
quality steels which ensure long life and freedom 


from breakdown. Sizes and lengths to suit British, ANCHOR CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Continental and American machines. All designs aie HAINS LIMITE: 
of Flat Card Chains can be supplied cadmium oma fuer ace = . ” 


plated. Tel: MAIN 1447 & 5928 Grams: “CHAINS” Oldham 
Chains are supplied boxed in pairs, for cleanliness of 

handling and storage. Right and left hand sctews are 

also available. 
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TECHNOLOGY OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
(U.S.S.R.), 1960, No. 1. Textile Institute, 
10 Blackfriars St., Manchester 3. (annual 
subscription 140s. Single issues 30s.). 

In recent years there has been a remark- 
able increase in availability of English 
translations of Russian scientific and 
technical literature, a development fostered 
in this country largely by D.S.I.R. The 
appearance of the first issue of the English 
cover-to-cover translation of the leading 
Soviet textile journal ‘“Tekhnologiya Tek- 
stil’”” No. 1, Promyshlennosti, published 
bi-monthly, is attributable to organisations 
associated with the A.S.L.I.B. Textile 
Group under D.S.1I.R. sponsorship, with 
co-operation from the Textile Institute, 
a notable example of enlightened collabora- 
tion in the interests of the textile industry. 
The journal embraces developments in all 
departments of textile progress as revealed 
in articles and reports of scientific research 
carried out in the Soviet higher educational 
institutions, together with advanced foreign 
and Soviet experience leading the way to 
further research in textile technology. In 
addition, the journal contains reports on the 
results of putting scientific research into 
industrial practice, accounts of conferences 
discussions on scientific research methods 
and scientific information exchange organ- 
isation. The arrangement of the twenty- 
one articles is a simple one of eight 
sections, viz.—(1) Economics and Organi- 
sation of Production; (2) Textile Materials; 
(3-6) Primary Processing, Spinning, 
Weaving and Finishing; (7) Mechanics 
and Power Engineering and (8) Criticism 
and Bibliography. The literature refer- 
ences given in the text are mainly to the 
publications in Russian but some 
English-language periodicals are cited, 
including the “Textile eS 


* * * 


FreLpHouse’s INcoME Tax SIMPLIFIED. 
Arthur Fieldhouse Ltd., Premier Works, 
Paddock Head, Huddersfield. (price 5s. 
post free). 

Completely revised by H. E. D. Ayling, 
A.A.C.C.A., A.S.C.T., the 28th edition of 
this very useful publication includes the 
1961 budget changes. In over 70 pages 
this pocket-size guide covers the five 
schedules, new businesses, limited com- 
pany’s P. and L. A/C. and computation, 
capital allowances, wear and tear allowance 
and examples, P.A.Y.E., profits tax, 
capital allowances, etc. A  grossing-up 
table for dividends with tax at 7s. 9d. 
in the £ is also included. Touching a 
wide field it will be extremely helpful 
to everyone having returns or claims, etc., 
to make. 


*” *x * 


Honc Konc ComMMERCcE, INDUSTRY AND 
Finance Drrectory. Commerce and 
Industry Department of the Hong Kong 
Government. Copies available free (ad- 
dressed label with 1s. 1d. stamps), from 
the Hong Kong Government Office, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 


Reviews 


This directory is designed as an over- 
sea3 businessman’s guide to the commerce, 
industry and finance of Hong Kong in 
1961. It illustrates the pattern of the 
Colony’s trade and industry and indicates 
the measures being undertaken in col- 
laboration by the Government, merchants 
and manufacturers to promote Hong 
Kong’s trade, particularly in the field 
of exports. 

The first three chapters describe the 
administrative, economic and industrial 
development. Another chapter assembles 
the salient facts required by a businessman 
who is thinking of investing in Hong Kong. 
Other chapters deal with the Colony’s 
resources and services, trading practices 
and procedures. 

The directory is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, many in colour. 


> . aa 
D1rRECTORY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRAD- 
UATES, 1962. Cornmarket Press Ltd., 


86-88 Edgware Road, London, 
(Price 8s. 6d.). 

The marked increase in the number of 
organisations recruiting graduates is reflec- 
ted in the growth in size of this directory 
which in 1957 listed 186 companies and 
now lists 415. Average starting salaries 
have also grown over the same period from 
£550 to approximately £700, an increase of 
about 28 per cent. Among the editorial 
articles perhaps the most significant is a 
specially commissioned survey by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit on jobs and 
the Common Market, covering the indus- 
trial, commercial and administrative aspects 
and employment prospects. 

A set pattern is followed in the reference 
section. The name of the company or 
organisation is followed by brief des- 
criptive details of its size, scope, activities 
and products. Under appropriate headings 
details are then given of personnel required, 
training, location of employment, salaries, 
prospects and benefits. A classified index 
lists organisations under their chosen 
description of activities. 

S.S.P. 


W.2. 


* * 


A.F. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TEXTILES. 
Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
U.S.A., and Prentice-Hall International 
Inc., 34-36 Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 
(price £15). 

Planned and directed by W. C. Segal 
and nine other specialists comprising the 
editorial board of American Fabrics 
Magazine, this brilliant piece of work is 
unique in more ways than one. In the 
first place it is an authoritative volume in 
which most textile technologists will 
undoubtedly find much to interest them 
outside their own particular spheres of 
activities, also students and others seeking 
information, on what many regard as the 
world’s second largest industry. In all 
works of this nature it is extremely 
difficult to determine the extent of the 
coverage and having settled this, to decide 
what to include of the history and the 
enormous ramifications of the textile 
industry, from its early origins, and deal 
with the developments in natural and 


synthetic raw materials, processes and 
design aspects. In structure, the ency- 
clopedia consists of over 700 pages and is 
divided into seven main sections. The 
first section—textile fibres—covers over 
200 pages, dealing with cotton, wool, 
man-made fibres, silk and _ speciality 
fibres, and bast and other plants fibres. 
This is followed by a 75 page section— 
history and origins—which tells the 8,000 
year history of textiles chronologically, 
with inventors and their contributions to 
progress, also origins of fabric names. 
Sixty-four pages are devoted to the third 
section — textile design — covering the 
world’s historic textiles in which many of 
the illustrations are reproduced in full 
colour. Spinning, weaving, knitting, lace- 
making, ribbon-making, felts and other 
non-woven fabrics are the subjects dealt 
with in a fairly comprehensive fourth 
section—manufacturing processes. 

The next section—fabric finishin 
covers 100 pages with considerable infor- 
mation on modern finishing processes, 
dyestuffs and dyeing techniques, in 
addition to an excellent review of textile 
printing in its many forms. Section six 
is mainly concerned with the speciality 
uses of textiles, including the various 
non-apparel cloths such as furnishing 
fabrics, etc., rugs, carpets, household 
textiles (sheets, quilts, etc.), and industrial 
cloths. Textile definitions—section seven 
—is devoted to an illustrated 90-page 
dictionary containing a carefully selected 
list of many important terms in textile 
usage. A comprehensive 32-page index 
has been specially compiled to facilitate 
rapid reference to any part of this extremely 
extensive source of information. 

Designed expressly to become a standard 
reference work for active day-to-day 
use by all connected in any way with 
fibres, fabrics and end uses, the tremen- 
dous body of information is presented in an 
admi-ably concise manner, which makes it 
easy to follow to mentally digest it. The 
visual presentation of each section is 
beautifully carried out in a most attractive 
fashion and there are over 1,000 illustra- 
tions, excluding the sixteen pages in full 
colour. One must congratulate both 
authors and publishers of this fine volume 
and one or two minor criticisms do not 
detract from its value. A little duplication 
of material occurs in the chapters on 
“Textiles from Prehistoric Times” and 
“Inventors and their Inventions’’. Although 
extremely well done, one or two of the 
fine pen and ink sketches in “Key Steps 
in Handling Wool” might convey the, 
impression to people outside the industry 
that some textile processes are still carried’ 
out in a primitive fashion. The book 
should undoubtedly be in all school, 
technical college and university libraries 
as a reliable guide to this increasingly 
important industry. It is, indeed, a 
volume of high merit and one which it is a 
pleasure to recommend. 

REX, 


* * * 


INSTRUMENTS From Stock. Cambridge 
Instrument Co. Ltd., 13 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1., have published a series 
of leaflets detailing ranges of instruments, 
made at the Mechanical Thermometer 
Division and now available from stock. 
These include dial type thermometers 
with vapour-pressure and mercury-in- 
steel systems, temperature regulators, 
draught and pressure indicators and 
recorders, and humidity instruments. 
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MARCONI TAKES A PEEP AT CUTTING CARRYING COSTS i». 
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BOAC SAVES THEM UP TO £21 


on every camera channel freighted to Canada! 


By using BOAC air freight the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. saves from {14 to £21 and up to 12 days on every 
Mark IV Television Camera Channel shipped to Montreal. 
By flying their equipment BOAC, Marconi cuts transit time, 
marine insurance rates and avoids extra and expensive pack- 
ing costs necessary for sea transport. And because this BOAC 
freight service is direct to Montreal, it also cuts out overland 
freight bills. 

This is typical of the time and money-saving that BOAC 
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can offer. If your company’s products need to get some- 
where fast, it will pay you to contact BOAC. To North 
America alone, BOAC and its associates offer some 50 
scheduled cargo-carrying services every week this winter. 


BOAC’s world-wide Export Advisory Service offers you 
guidance on marketing and distribution developments in 
over 150 trade centres throughout the world. Phone your 
nearest BOAC office for details. 


i () . A-( speeds the export drive >> 
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Fibres, Yarns and Fabrics 





Textile Trade and Prospects 


Stagnation in Yarn and Cloth 
Markets 


The general tone in yarn and cloth 
circles remains very subdued with produc- 
tion, turnover and sales for the near future 
showing little, if any, encouraging signs of 
expansion. An atmosphere of weariness is 
all too apparent and opinions by some in 
the trade cause many to wonder if too 
much notice has been taken of so-called 
technical and economic experts in recent 
years. Undoubtedly, many of the troubles 
and problems of today stem from the 
pathetic refusal of many in the ranks of 
management to get to grips realistically and 
work out their own salvation. Instead of 
adopting—years ago— a vigorous, positive 
policy of planning involving re-equipment, 
labour, production and sales, an attitude of 
negative waiting and hoping has now given 
way to a schoolmaster/pupil relationship, a 
situation in which those incapable of acting 
for themselves are taught to believe that 
palliatives are really cures. Tub-thumping 
is evidently not an exercise reserved solely 
for politicians. 

Business at the moment is seriously 
affected by many widely varying factors. 
International political tensions in Germany, 
the callous attitude of Russian leaders to 
all humanity, strikes, pending strikes and 
sackings in the car industry. These and 
countless others in minor key make sales 
negotiations particularly difficult. Yarn 
transactions have been spasmodic, and, 
although inquiry has covered most of the 
counts and qualities available, bookings 
have only been for moderate weights. The 
delayed after-effects of a poor summer now 
add to the other problems facing spinners. 
It is interesting to speculate just how many 
buyers have been forced by circumstances 
in the last two or three years to taking 
foreign yarns simply because their sup- 
pliers for years went out of business. 
Similarly, how many more would follow 
suit in the event of a further scrapping 
fiasco? Meanwhile, the entire industry 
drifts aimlessly along lacking a _ con- 
centrated and determined effort to lower 
costs and expand sales in home and over- 
seas markets. 

Medium count twists have accounted for 
most of the available business and coarse 
numbers have been fairly well supported. 
A little more interest has been noticed in 
one or two hosiery specialities and blended 
yarns have been in moderate request. 
Combed, fine doubling wefts are in poor 
demand and sales of most industrial types 
are nothing to enthuse over. In all 
transactions, the volume of ordering is well 
below current capacity and this has meant 
short-time working and suspension of 
shift-work in some mills. In all the glib 
talk about universal three-shift working 
one cannot help wondering where the 
labour would come from. 

Possible problems connected with the 
Common Market are still exercising the 
minds of alert managements. Just how far 
the sales of cloths in the home market 
would be affected is anyone’s guess but 


there is no hiding the fact that a consider- 
able amount of apprehension exists among 
most manufacturers. Extremely short 
delivery dates have had very little effect on 
this phase of stagnation. Dress goods and 
other apparel cloths continue to take the 
largest portion of a disappointing turnover 
and many hope that the approaching 
Christmas retail sales may be quickly 
reflected back to manufacturing circles to 
prevent complete blockages in the pipe- 
lines. The present small off-take seems to 
have been fairly reasonably spread over 
woven and printed designs in all cotton 
constructions and blended staple types. 
The general apathy is also seen in the 
demand for most furnishing fabrics and 
household textiles. Sales “gimmicks” have 
failed miserably to stop a deteriorating 
situation. The solution rests solely on 
hard work, in both manufacturing and 
distributing sections, coupled with attrac- 
tive prices as a basis for forceful selling 
techniques. 


Wool Supply and Demand 


World “supply” stocks of wool at the 
beginning of the 1961-62 season are 
estimated by the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee at 107 million Ib. (clean), 
compared with 183 million lb. a year 
earlier—a decline of 42%. Supply stocks 
are those, other than new clips, which may 
enter the market during the ensuing 
season. They comprise unsold stocks held 
by growers and merchants in supplying 
countries, strategic reserves held by 
governments and stocks held by the New 
Zealand and South African Wool Com- 
missions. Stocks of wool held by users are 
excluded. Carry-over stocks in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa totalled 
54 million lb. against 50 million Ib. a year 
earlier. There was a big reduction in the 
Argentine—from 52 to 11 million Ilb.—and 
in Uruguay, where end-of season stocks 
fell from 28 to 2 million lb. compared with 
a year ago. Strategic reserve of imported 
wool held by the U.K. Government was 
reduced during the year from 48 to 32 
million Ib. 

Australia has reached the stage where it 
had to be decided which agricultural 
commodities it should produce, Sir 
William Gunn (chairman, Australian Wool 
Bureau), recently told the Victorian branch 
of the Australian Institute of Agricultural 
Science. Sir William said it was significant 
that in the wool industry the bigger 
properties showed the best economic 
return. This meant that the wool industry 
would have to discourage the building up of 
uneconomic farm units by too intensive 
settlement. ‘“The major problem in the 
wool industry todav is the production 
cost of wool,”’ he added. “I do not believe 
that price is our problem, and I see no 
reason why there cannot be reasonable 
increases in wool prices.” Production 
costs would have to be cut wherever 
possible, and productivity increased. It 
was in these fields that the scientist could 
make a tremendous contribution. 


Calls for increased wool production in 
South Africa were recently made by the 
country’s two wool leaders, Dr. J. G. 
van der Wath (chairman, South African 
Wool Board), and P. J. A. van Heerden 
(president, National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation. Dr. van der Wath, pointing out 
that the country’s sheep population today 
was 38 million against a record 50 million 
30 years ago, said that the industry had 
remained static in the last few years, 
particularly when viewed against a back- 
ground of other industrial development. 
He was convinced that the tempo of 
development in the sheep and wool industry 
could be considerably accelerated. Mr. 
van Heerden warned farmers that the 
idea that a shortage of wool would bring 
higher prices was fallacious. Such an 
attitude would play directly into the hands 
of those struggling to find a substitute for 
wool. Promotion, research and greater 
wool production were equally important. 

A wool trade mission from Japan, 
consisting of six representatives of the 
Japanese Wool Spinners’ Association and 
the Japanese Wool Importers’ Association, 
recently arrived in South Africa and will 
stay until November 16, touring the main 
centres for first hand information on the 
country’s wool industry. Japan bought 
14 million lb. of greasy and scoured wool 
from South Africa — 6% of total exports — 
in the 1960-61 season. 


Linen Trade Review 


Bearing in mind Disraeli’s definition 
of three degrees of falsehood—lies, damned 
lies, and statistics—the latter, nevertheless, 
constitute an indispensible record of past 
events and a guide to future trends which 
executives in all branches of industry, 
and particularly those concerned in 
production of textiles, ignore at their 
peril. Facilities for compiling these and 
making them available are more effective 
than in Disraeli’s day so that, despite 
inevitable discrepancies, they provide an 
up-to-date picture of consumer require- 
ments and preferences in world markets. 

In the annual review “Industrial Fibres” 
also the data on production and exports 
regularly supplied by the Statistics Division 
of the N. Ireland Ministry of Commerce, 
linen manufacturers have a valuable and 
up-to-the-minute record of user interests 
on which to base forward planning. The 
market for British linens has become so 
competitive, the competitors so numerous 
and widespread that prompt information on 
market trends is fundamental to continuity 
of production and avoidance of unwanted 
stocks. 

Latest returns covering U.K. exports of 
linen yarns and manufactured goods in the 
seven months ending July 31, 1961, show 
a progressive decline in volume of flax 
yarn exports over the last three years. 
These are a considerable source of revenue 
to the wet spun section of the trade and the 
loss is mainly responsible for spindle 
redundancy in it. Most of these yarn 
were to countries now in the E.E.C., 
which possess a substantial percentage of 
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aa BOUCHER “MACHINERY for the CARPET INDUSTRY 


Lockheed Hydraulics enable constant pressure to be applied 

to beam rollers, from nothing to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

ER each side controlled independently. C Peripheral 

BE am Beaming Speed throughout entire range of beam, from 6” diam. 

ULIC barrel to 36” diam. flange, at three different speeds. Totally 

yDRA enclosed oil immersed Constant Speed H-Gear Unit. Warp 

Hn Length gauranteed. Machine automatically cuts out at any 
pre-set yardage for any numbers of beams until re-set. 














Tube frame threaded with the spool in its spring holders: 
eliminates four operations (patents pending). Needles are 
brought forward by simple foot operated switch, leaving 
operatives’ hands free to attend to interrupted ends and 
return to thread by the same operation. Tube frames can 
be threaded as fast as removed from the chain, thus facilitating 
immediate return to their last position in the chain. All 


needles have rounded crochet hook ends, preventing yarn 
damage and ¢\a>ling smoother threading. All spool end 
strive difficulties »>vercome enabling 100°, threading even 


if strive is as much as 1” by our new full length comb. By 
fitting side supports the standard 4/4 machine can thread 2/4 
to 16/4 Tube frames, or a machine can be supplied 12/4 in 
width. Tube Frame automatically clamped eliminating still 


+ 


a further hand operation. 





TUBE FRAME 
THREADING MACHINE 


Easier to use than a type-writer! Operator can 
be trained within an hour. Quick and simple 
method of colour selection only 14 inches from 
the design paper. Automatically stops when card 
is cut, automatic numbering device, centralised 
lubrication system, high cutting speed and rapid 
conversion to other card sizes. Operator fatigue 
reduced to a minimum for the machine takes care 
of the Brainwork. 


AMIZLOCOW 
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PIKE MILLS - NEW ROAD 
KIDDERMINSTER - WORCS. 
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world flax spinning capacity, and there is 
little cause for complacancy in the fact 
that the trend of exports is being reversed, 
with yarn imports from the Continent 
proving an embarassment on the home 
market. 

The volume of thread exports has risen 
slightly over the period despite increasing 
competition in this field. Flax threads are 
still preferred to man-made fibre products 
for many purposes, particularly in the 
footwear manufacturing industry, which is 
a substantial user. Demand has not yet 
become stabilised in the piece goods 
trade, which shows a decline of approxi- 
mately 20% in volume over the three year 
period. This decline is solely in medium and 
fine linens, exports of the heavier industrial 
fabrics being well maintained. Handker- 
chief exports, formerly the mainstay of the 
fine end of the trade, have declined to about 
half their pre-war volume, with the 
downward trend continuing. 

A notable feature of demand in recent 
years has been the decline in long estab- 
lished peak buying periods in spring and 
autumn. These are being spread more 
uniformly over the year, the explanation 
being the increasing practice of short term 
coverage, which reduces the risk of stock 
losses by retailer and merchant and, 
incidently, presents the manufacturer with 
a delivery problem in addition to the 
risks of coverage against a fluctuating 
demand. Even with modern high speed 
equipment and short-cut processing eight 
to twelve weeks is needed for conversion 
of raw material to finished products, to 
which must be added the time required 
to reach retail outlets. Three to four 
months coverage by the latter is still 
necessary to ensure continuity of supply. 

With field work practically concluded for 
the season scutch mills are stepping up 
output and raw material markets are 
resuming seasonal activity. New crop 
fibre in quantity is reflecting the high 
quality of marketed straw. With the 
assurance of a good outturn from the crop 
in West Europe spinners are operating 
cautiously with little apparent buying for 
stock. Current demand is fully equal 
to output with prices tending firmer on 
the basis of £170 per ton for Courtrai ‘‘A”’, 
£175 per ton for Courtrai “B” and £180 
per ton for Courtrai “C’’. Nov./Dec. 
shipment. 

Spinners’ and weavers’ order books are 
not so well filled, and most mills and 
factories are functioning below capacity. 
Present production levels provide coverage 
for cost plus a narrow profit margin. 
The spinners viewpoint is that the latter 
will hardly be sufficient to take care of the 
increase which will result from the forth- 
coming reduction in working hours without 
loss of pay. The present efficiency level 
in this section offers little scope for further 
economies except through shift working, 
already being operated on a limited scale. 

The greater flexibility of the weaving 
section is evidence in the range of output 
specified in the N. Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce statistical survevs. While linen 
and linen/union fabrics still contsitute the 
greatest percentage of total output cotton, 
cotton/rayon, spun rayon and _ filament 
rayon fabrics constitute a considerable part 
of the weaving capacity. 

Increasing diversification in production 
is evidenced also in the rapidly expanding 
textile industry of the Province. The 
narrow fabric firm of W. Franklin and 
Sons Ltd., Coventry and Nuneaton is 
establishing a subsidiary at Banbridge to 


manufacture similar products, and Clutson 
and Kemp Ltd., elastic fabric producers, 
who operate several factories in the 
Nottingham and Leicester areas,\ have 
taken over two factories in the Ministry /of 
Commerce Industrial Estate on the 
outskirts of Belfast to manufacture rubber 
coated thread. 


Jute Yarns and Fabrics 


There was an easier trend in raw jute 
prices towards the end of September. 
During the early part of the month, steady 
buying took place by most countries and 
with supplies of the better qualities still 
scarce prices advanced. However, with 
imports of loose jute from up-country in 
East Pakistan improving and less buying 
interest by overseas spinners, the prices 
of lower and medium grades declined. 

So far as white jute is concerned, 
shortage of good quality fibre resulted in 
prices of higher grades becoming dear 
compared with medium and lower qualities. 
Few shippers were willing to make offers 
of Mill Lightnings and only occasional 
offers were made of Mill Firsts. This 
position may improve later in the year 
but it has made difficulties for spinners of 
fine light coloured yarns. 

The Tossa crop makes satisfactory 
progress but some districts are short of 
steeping water and this could affect 
quality. Offers of dark jute have been 
freely made and with the price more 
attractive than white jute a fair amount of 
buying took place. The overall outturn of 
the jute crop in Pakistan this season may 
not be so large as expected but there should 
be sufficient to meet demand for some 
consumption and export overseas. 

Frequent changes have taken place 
in E.P.C. values and the values of grades 
of white jute have widened considerably 
Another alteration took place ‘at the 
beginning of October when official values 
were based on nett prices, i.e., the E.P.C 
values no longer included sellers’ commis- 
sion. This in general is reckoned to be 2%. 

Offers of higher grades are still scarce 
with Mill Firsts at £164, Mili Lightnings 
at £136, Mill Hearts at £112 and grade 
Hearts at £94, c.i.f., U.K., for October 
Shipment, and at £162, £135, £110 and 
£93 November. After a fair amount of 
buying by U.K. and Continental spinners 
during September the position is now 
quieter. More interest is now shown in 
dark jute with Tossa-2/3 available at 
£139, Tossa-4 at £127 and Continental 
Tossa-2/3 at £113 c.i.f., U.K. for November 
shipment. 

In the first half of September registered 
sales of raw jute to the U.K. were 91,475 
bales bringing the total since the start of the 
season on July 1 to 167,310 bales. This 
compares with 275,614 for the same period 
of the previous season and 209,796 in season 
1959-60. With the prospect of a larger 
crop this season spinners are not securing 
large stocks during the early part of the 
year. There is every indication that the 
fibre available will be sufficient to meet 
demands but there has been a shortage of 
better qualities. 

The outlook for the future is that prices 
will remain around present levels. Market- 
ing of loose jute in Pakistan is taking place 
slowly with little excess fibre coming on 
the market. Pakistani mills are buying 
steadily and this prevents stocks accumu- 
lating. Consumption of the mills in 
Pakistan is now about twice that of the 


The 


U.K. and steady buying of this quantity 
can stabilise prices. 

The Calcutta goods market has been 
irregular. Prices fluctuated more or less 
daily with the tendency of late for values 
to rise. Indian mills increased working 
hours from 424 to 45 per week on September 
25 but as this was anticipated, it had little 
influence on the market. Prices are at 
80/3 for 10 oz. 40 in., and at 60/- for 74 oz. 
per 100 yds. f.o.b. Calcutta for Oct. 
shipment, at 75/3 and 57/- Nov. at 73/- 
and 54/- Dec. and at 70/9 and 52/9 Jan./ 
Mar. B twills were at 203/6, 197/6, 
195/3 and 190/- for the respective shipment 
periods. 

In Dundee, prices of yarns and goods 
have moved on the same lines as the raw 
material. Frequent changes have taken 
place of late and a fair amount of business 
was placed in September. This put 
producers in the fortunate position of 
having orders in hand for delivery two 
to three months ahead. Buyers still show 
interest but orders are smaller. It is 
possible that a steady but small movement 
will continue to take place for some time 
as stocks in consumer’s hands are by no 
means large. 


Silk and Man-Made Fibres 


Despite recession talk there are 
indications of a brighter outlook amongst 
producers and users of man-made fibres 
and fabrics. Some clearing of accumulated 
stocks has eased the otherwise tight 
situation and production of filament and 
staple has increased a little and silk yarns 
have been in better demand. There are 
also indications of a step-up in sales of 
“Terylene” and ‘Terylene” blends, 
occasioned to some extent by the price cut, 
and ‘“‘Tricel” is one fibre finding as good 
an outlet as any in the Lancashire trade at 
the moment 

In Yorkshire acrylic fibres still in good 
request and manufacturers report satisfying 
inquiry for wool/‘“Terylene” blends in 
worsted type cloths. All-nylon or all- 
*‘Terylene” yarns are in good demand 
amongst Midland manufacturers and for 
linings and similar cloths viscose and 
acetate rayons both attract encouraging 
business. 

Macclesfield and Leek throwsters report 
ordering on a reasonable scale. Bulked 
yarns, modified nylon filament yarns and 
all-silk qualities sell steadily. Only mod- 
erate conditions prevail in the smallwares 
and narrow fabrics sections but making-up 
firms are busy. Already activity is well 
advanced for next spring, but at the 
moment there is little indication of any 
really large-scale ordering by either whole- 
sale or retail outlets. Thread manufacturers 
report much the same conditions with all- 
rayon threads retaining their popular share 
and good demand for blends of ““Terylene”’ 
and cotton and, of course, all-silk for 
speciality purposes. One difficulty facing 
manufacturers is to maintain or increase 
export trade; New Zealand and Australian 
markets tend to become increasingly 
difficult. 

Amongst Midland manufacturers im- 
ports from both Far East and European 
sources still cause grave concern. Never- 
theless, the trade in men’s and women’s 
underwear is good but many manufacturers 
still have stocks which have not been taken 
up. Demand for half-hose has been rather 
better in recent weeks, but trade in ladies’ 
fully-fashioned remains quiet. The demand 
for seamfree continues. 
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ae Cubicle Pattern 
Fuse-Switchboards 


Type CMC fuse-switchgear is designed to meet modern requirements of totally 
enclosed low-voltage distribution switchboards. 


Installation is quick and simple and additional circuits are easily provided by 
connecting further cubicle sections. 


H.R.C. cartridge-type fuses are fitted throughout. 


For full details write for Publication 299/5-1 to AEI Switchgear Division, Trafford 
Park, Manchester 17 or to your local AEI office. 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 
Switchgear Division 


TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 17 * HIGHER OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER + WILLESDEN, LONDON 


F/A 906 
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Totes and Tews 


Courtaulds Bid for British Enka 

A £1,875,000 cash offer has been made 
by Courtaulds Ltd., for the ordinary 
stock of British Enka Ltd., rayon manufac- 
turers. The Dutch textile concern Alge- 
mene Kunstzyjde Unie (AKU), which 
owns 58:4% of the stock, has agreed to 
accept the terms, and British Enka 
directors have recommended shareholders 
to accept the offer. 

* * * 
Change of Address 

Metal Detection Ltd., have moved to 
larger premises at Bickford Road, Witton, 
Birmingham 6. (Tel: EASt 3215). 

* * 
Lace Research 

Mr. Denzil Freeth, m.p., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Science 
recently visited Nottingham to see the 
work of the Hosiery and Lace Research 
Associations. In the laboratories he was 
shown some of the work being under- 
taken for this highly specialised branch 
of the textile industry and he also spent a 
considerable part of his time examining 
the machines used to produce lace. Of 
particular interest were the new fabrics 
developed by the Association by the 
application of new yarns and techniques 
on machines traditionally used by lace 
manufacturers. Some, such as industrial 
nets and hospital cotton blankets, are 
intended to widen the markets for the 
products of the industry, and make it less 
dependent upon fashion trends. 

The “‘Lacra”’ brass bobbin winder is one 
example of the advantages gained from 
combining for research in a small special- 
ised industry. Improvements in pro- 
ductivity and quality, in winding synthetic 
yarns into the thin brass bobbins peculiar 
to the lace machine, have been obtained by 
the application of modern technology to a 
traditional problem. The Parliamentary 
Secretary also saw work of the chemistry 
section on lace finishes, bleaching and 
flameproofing. In the physics section 
radio frequency heating of wound brass 
bobbins and investigations into lubrication 
of lace machines were demonstrated. 


Textile Institute Honours 

The Textile Institute announces the 
award of Companionship 30 two prom- 
inent members of the textile industry— 
Mr. C. E. Harrison, c.B.£., and Mr. F. M. 
Stevenson, M.SC., F.S.D.Cc., J.P. Mr. Harri- 
son, (president of the Federation of 
British Industries) is vice-chairman and 
managing director of English Sewing 
Cotton Co. Ltd., and chairman of Hollins 
Mill Ltd. Immediate past president of 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he is 
also a member of Council of the Cotton, 
Silk and Man-Made Fibres Research 
Association. 

Mr. Stevenson, (chairman and managing 
director of Stevensons (Dyers) Limited 
and associated companies) is immediate 
past president and fellow of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists and vice-president 
of the Textile Institute. He has also been 
a member for many years of the Council 
of the Silk and Rayon Users’ Association. 

* * * 


T.I. Medal Award 

The Textile Institute has awarded the 
Institute Medal to Mr. K. W. L. Kenching- 
ton, F.T.1., F.C.1., F.C.S., (senior development 
officer, Directorate of Stores and Clothing 
Development, War Department, Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough). The 
medal is awarded for distinguised services 
to the textile industry in general. 

~ - ” 


Lancashire Machinery for Roumania 

Hunt and Moscrop Ltd., Middleton, 
Lancs., have been awarded ani order 
valued at approximately £130,000 for the 
supply of two super calenders for use in a 
paper mill in Roumania. 


* * * 


New Adhesive for Textile Processes 

A new adhesive which the manufacturers 
are confident will revolutionise certain 
manufacturing trends in the textile industry 
is announced by the Industrial Adhesives 
Division of Evode Ltd., Stafford. The 
adhesive, Evo-Stik ‘Impact’? Adhesive 
6108, is a one part rubber/resin formula 





Dioouneing a come new products covetepes by the Lace Research Association (I. to r.) 


Mr. J. C. ‘ullum (director L. R. A 


.; Mr. Denzil Freeth (Parliamentary Secretary); 


Mr. R. A. Price (chairman of Council L.R.A.); and Mr. S. Holdsworth. 


for bonding polyurethane foam to fabrics 
and for fabric combining in general. 

Not only is the adhesive claimed to be 
resistant to water, oil and high temperatures 
but also to all solvents used in dry- 
cleaning. Garments made from combined 
materials can effectively be cleaned by 
normal processes, it is said, without fear 
of adhesive breakdown. 


* saad al 


East Africa: Marketing Survey 

The Board of Trade Journal has publi- 
shed a survey on marketing and publicity 
in East Africa. Aimed particularly at 
exporters new to the area the survey 
gives topographical, economic and political 
information about Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. It tells how to tackle the 
market, advises on local advertising 
methods, and on choosing an agent. It 
shows the distribution of local purchasing 
power, gives information about inland 
freight services and charges, and sums 
up the market for both consumer and 
capital goods. A reprint of the survey is 
available free of charge, from the Export 
Publicity and Fairs Branch, Board of 
Trade, Horse Guards Avenue, London, 
S.W.1 


* * * 


Six New Disperse Dyes for ‘‘Terylene” 
Six new disperse dyes, introduced by 
I.C.I. for polyester fibres, are all in the 
““T”’ classification. They are Dispersol 
Fast Yellow T, Dispersol Fast Rubine BT 
and Duranol Brilliant Yellows T4G and 
TR and Duranols Brilliant Orange TG 
and Brilliant Violet TG, all in ‘300 Powder 
Fine” form. All are homogeneous colours 
which, when applied by high temperature 
dyeing to “‘Terylene” in all forms, give 
shades of excellent fastness to light and 
heat treatments, also excellent wet fastness 
properties. The four Duranol dyes are 
outstanding for brightness of shade. Apart 
from use on 100% ‘“Terylene”’ materials, 
the new dyes are expected to find extensive 
use on cellulosic ‘“Terylene”’ fibre unions. 
Dispersol Fast Yellow T, Dispersol Fast 
Rubine BT and Duranol Brilliant Violet 
TG have good carrier dyeing properties 
and are recommended for application to 
wool/‘“Terylene” yarns and fabrics. 


* * * 


Homogeneous Procion Green 

Procion Green 2B, the first homogeneous 
green of the Procion range of reactive dyes, 
announced by I.C.I. Ltd., gives bright 
shades of good light and washing fastness 
and is particularly recommended for use 
in admixture with Procion Brilliant Yellow 
6G to give bright yellowish green shades. 
Suitable for application by all methods 
established for Procions of the cold- 
dyeing type, including the pad (alkali) 
batch (cold) method. Procion Green 2B 
is of the more reactive class of Procions 
and of less interest in the textile printing 
field, although suitable for application to 
cotton or viscose rayon by the standard 
recipe using the steaming process. It is 
suitable also for cotton printed by the dry 
heat fixation process, and for printing on 
Brenthol prepares. 
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BIU LAMPS 


—THE LAMPS THAT GIVE 


20% more light! 


Philips, always in the lead in lighting, 
manufacture a range of Mercury Lamps 
from 80 to 1000 watts. Recently intro- 
duced 250 and 400 watt ratings replace 
old MA/V type. Complete range now 
houses high pressure quartz discharge 
tubes for maximum lumen output and 
greatest reliability. 





TWIN AUXILIARY 


STARTING RESISTOR The new 250 and 400 watt lamps give 


25% increase in lumen output and are 
completely universal in burning position. 
Magnetic arc deflectors are no longer 
necessary. 


TWIN AUXILIARY 
ELECTRODES 


Twin auxiliary electrodes ensure reliable 
starting...even at - 40°C. A new, exclu- 
sive metering process controls ignition 
and arc voltages making all lamps 
suitable for 200/250 volts. 


@ Five Ratings — 80 to 1000 watts. 


@ Quartz discharge tubes for reliability, 

long life and maximum efficiency. 
QUARTZ 
DISCHARGE 
TUBE 


@ 250 and 400 watt replace former 
MA/|V—give 25% more light. 





@ Twin auxiliary electrode circuits in 
new lamps. 





SPECIAL SPRIN 
SUPPORT 





@ All lamps suitable for 200/250v0 — 
end stock problems. 


1000w MB/U MADE IN HOLLAND. 


LL rT 


HARD GLASS 
OUTER ENVELOPE 





<8 PHILIPS cead THE WorLD IN LIGHTING 


Philips Electrical Ltd - Lamp & Lighting Group - Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London WC2 
(LD3308) 
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Electronics Company Produces Yarn 
Clearer 

Newmark Instruments Ltd., one of the 
Louis Newmark Group of companies of 
Great Portland Street, London, announce 
the Newmark (Linra) photo slubber, 
said to be the first instrument of its kind 
to work on the comparator method and a 
big advance in yarn clearers. This 
instrument, first invented by the Linen 
Industry Research Association in Lambeg, 
N. Ireland, is now in use by many mills 
in the linen trade. 

Newmark Slubbers operate on exactly 
the same principle as the existing Linra 
slubber, but the size has been reduced to 
3} in. cube, with a total weight of 1} lbs. 
A connection point is provided for low 
pressure air to pressurize the case and at 
the same time provide air flow over the 
slits to keep these clear of winding dust. 
Further developments include a miniature 
transistorised version for use on auto- 
matic winders. 

* * * 


Production of Sulphamic Acid 

Sulphamic acid, now being supplied by 
Albright and Wilson (Mfg.) Ltd. in bulk, 
is claimed to have many advantages over 
liquid acids, including ease with which it 
may be transported and stored, absence of 
vapour even when heated, and safety in 
handling. 

Sulphamic acid is particularly valuable in 
dyeing processes in the textile, etc. in- 
dustries and as a universal cleaner and 
descaler of metals. Sulphamic acid is 
manufactured by Marchon Products Ltd. 
in a new plant at Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land. Marchon designed and built the 
plant and use SO, from their anhydrite 
kilns on the same site for the production 
of sulphamic acid. 

. . * 


New Homogeneous Reactive Black 

Procion Black HN (I.C.I. Dyestuffs 
Division) is stated to have very good fast- 
ness to light and washing, very good 
solubility, good build-up and washing-off 
properties, and generally excellent printing 
behaviour. It is of special interest for 
producing full blacks in textile printing, 
both for outline work and blotches and, 
while the main interest will be for cellulosic 
textiles, the new dye is expected to find 
valuable use also on silk and chlorinated 


wool. 
* * * 


New Sulphur Dispersant for Viscose 
Spinning 

Lubrol CB, a new viscose spinning 
bath additive developed by I.C.1I. Ltd. (Dye- 
stuffs Division) is liquid and readily forms 
clear solutions in water, spin bath liquor, 
6% caustic soda or in viscose dope. It is 
non-ionic in alkaline media and weakly 
cationic in acid media. The amount to be 
added depends on the type of product 
being made, varying from 0-2 - 0-8 kg. per 
ton of product (0-02 - 0-08%) in the case 
of viscose rayon staple fibre to 1-5 - 3-0 
kg. per ton (0-15 - 0-30%) in the case of 
tyre cords. Intermediate quantities are 
suitable for cast sheet (viscose transparent 
film) or for continuous filament viscose 
rayon. In the tyre cord process Lubrol CB 
can usefully be employed as a viscose 
coagulation retardant. 

. * * 


Improved Procion Red 
Procion Brilliant Red H3BNS, recently 
introduced by I.C.I. Ltd., (Dye- 
stuffs Division), is homogeneous and 


represents, for textile printing purposes, 
a major improvement on the earlier 
Procion Brilliant Red H3BS. Compared 
with the latter, however, it has such better 
solubility (100 parts per 1,000 of print 
paste, compared with 40 parts per 1,000) 
and much better build-up and washing-off 
properties. The advantages offered by the 
new dye in terms of stronger and cleaner 
prints are obvious, and besides its anti- 
cipated wide use for printing cellulosic 
fibres it should find valuable application 
on silk and on chlorinated wool. 


* * * 


Consumption of Hand Knitting Yarns 

Women in the U.K. knitted a record 25 
million lb. of yarn in the first two-thirds of 
1961—25% more than in the same period 
last year. Record home consumption for a 
full year is 33 million lb., set up in 1959 
and equalled last year. If current rate of 
consumption continues, the 1961 figure 
will be about 38 million Ib. Continuing 
boom in hand knitting—in which nearly 
90% of the yarn is all-wool—raised 
deliveries from worsted mills in the Jan.— 
Aug. period to 27.8 million lb., of which 
about 2.4 million lb. was exported. 


* * * 


Swiss Textile Machinery, etc. 

Representation agreements with a fur- 
ther two Swiss textile machinery manu- 
facturers are announce 1 by Barke Machinery 
Ltd., Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. The 
first is Ernst Benz, Zurich, makers of a 
range of laboratory dyeing and finishing 
machines. They include a laboratory size 
automatic dye jig; padder and drying 
ovens. These laboratory-size machines are 
proving extremely important in the 
development of new dyestuffs and finishes. 

The second agency is with Graf and Co., 
Rapperswil. The device for which Barke 
Machinery will be responsible is the 
Optima sliver levelling unit which can be 
applied directly to the delivery end of 
cotton cards. It condenses the sliver— 
making it possible to put up to about 30% 
more sliver into a card can, and is also 
claimed to level out unevennesses in the 
sliver. Many Continental mills already use 
this device. 


* * 7 


Additions to Easy-Care Processes 

Two new easy-care finishes for wool have 
been developed by the dyeing and finishing 
firm of Hopkinson and Shore Ltd., 
Brighouse, Yorks., in consultation with 
I.W.S. development officers in Leeds. 
“‘Shorcrease” is claimed to offer razor- 
sharp, durable creases, resistant to dry 
cleaning. Handle and quality are enhanced 
and there is a high standard of washability. 
“Shorsheen” has similar qualities but in 
addition gives an attractive high lustre 
or subtle sheen which remains in the 
cloth after pressing and making up. To 
develop fully all the properties of these 
finishes—which are inexpensive—fabrics 
should be given a modified Hoffman 
pressing. 

. * * 


S.A. Woolgrowers Raise Levy 

Levy on wool paid by South African 
growers (at present three-eighths penny 
a lb.) will progressively be increased 
according to the Wool Board’s require- 
ments in the next few years. This increase 
was approved by the annual congress of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association in 


The 


a resolution asking that the fresh revenue 
should be used for more _ publicity, 
promotion and research. Strongly suppor- 
ted by speakers from all four provinces, the 
increase excludes the separate levy of 
halfpenny for the wool stabilisation scheme. 
Another resolution thanked Australia and 
New Zealand for their co-operation in 
international wool publicity and research 
and urged intensified efforts. 


* * * 


America Buys South African Wool 

The United States led buyers of South 
African wool after the first two months 
of the 1961-62 season, taking 3-6 mn. lb. 
of greasy and scoured wool. Next was the 
United Kingdom, with 2-8 mn. IMb., 
followed by Japan (2-5), Germany (2-3), 
Italy (1-9), and France (1-6). 


* * * 


Porous Stainless Steel and Monel 

A new porous stainless steel filter 
material announced by Bound Brook 
Bearings Ltd., Trent Valley Trading 
Estate, Lichfield, Staffs., is stated to be 
suitable as the base for fluidized beds and 
for the distribution of fine gas bubbles in 
liquids; Anti-corrosive and high tem- 
perature properties make it of general 
interest to the chemical engineering 
industry. The new porous stainless steel 
filter material is available in sheets up 
to 600 mm. x 30 mm. (23 x 114 in.) in 
size and in three standard thicknesses 
of 2 mm. (0-080 in.), 3 mm. (0-120 in.) 
and 5 mm. (0-200 in.). There are eight 
grades of filtration covering the range from 
3 microns to 75 microns and the thickness 
is adjusted according to the grade. Thus 
the finer grades are available in the 2 mm. 
thickness and the coarser grades in the 
3 and 5 mm. thicknesses, with some 
overlapping for the intermediate grades. 
This filter material is suitable for high 
temperature use—up to 600°C. in air 
and in certain cases up to 850°C. The 
coefficient of expansion is 0-0000175 per 
degree Centigrade over the range 20°C. to 
500°C. 

Where the corrosive conditions are not 
oxidizing and where stainless steel is 
otherwise unsuitable, such as in the 
presence of halogens, the same range of 
elements is also available in Monel 
(i.e. 30-70, cupro-nickel). Initial pro- 
duction of the stainless steel and Monel 
porous materials is being centred on flat 
sheet, discs and washers, all of which 
are being manufactured in standard sizes. 
Hollow cylinders open at each end and 
capsules are produced by bending and 
welding flat sheets and are available in a 
standard range of sizes. Non-standard 
sizes and cylinders closed at one end and 
having a pipe connection at the other can 
also be produced for special requirements; 
elliptical elements with internal supports 
are specially constructed for each applica- 
tion. For small quantity orders, however, 
filters should be chosen from the standard 
size range. 


* * * 


Change of Address 
Gordon Warin Ltd., have now moved 
to larger premises in Healey Works, 
Goulbourne Street, Keighley, Yorks. (Tel. 
Keighley 3714). 
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Ease and speed save your money and in these days of tough competition—you just can’t afford to be without ‘Quick-Wrap’ 


The Job Sy toe with. Wuich-Wra i : 


HESSIAN TUBING 


HERE ARE THE FACTS:— = 













of approximately 160 yards. 
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in the time it takes to hand-sew one. 


easy, quick steps. 


‘Quick-Wrap’ Hessian tubing is delivered to you already 
sewn into tubes of over 11 different diameters and in lengths 


‘Quick-Wrap’ means you can wrap 3 to 5 parcels of goods 


‘Quick-Wrap’ can be operated by unskilled labour in five 
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‘Quick -Wrap’ being sewn on the Bias makes a neater package 
because it moulds itself to your products. 
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Bo nrmaganes means less wastage, you use about 33% less 
essian and the tubes can be used time and time again. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE SERVICE 
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‘Quick-Wrap’ can be supplied with your Company’s name 
or product or an advertising slogan. 















a nomine * 
easy application. 


QUICK-WRAP TUBING CO., LIMITED 
Jute Milis, Bow Common Lane, London, E.3. 
Telephone: EAST 3033 


Suppliers to the Admiralty and Ministry of Supply 







Get to know more about ‘Quick-Wrap’, write or phone for the 
illustrated leaflet which tells you how to pack better all round. 


C5 Munich Wrap’ 


HESSIAN TUBING— 


Peck< LeYEp UM pout 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


These seethormente are republished from specifications by ;ponenieston of the Comptroller 


of H.M. Stationery 


ce. The full specifications can be obt 


ed from the Patent Office, 


25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. Price 3s. 6d. each (accompanied by remittance). 








849,971 High Speed Winding 
Machines 


Leesona Hot Ltp., Atlas Works, Whit- 
worth Road, Rochdale. 

A winding machine reduces the risk 
of breakage of yarn due to entanglement, 
however fine the yarn, by ensuring that 
when an entanglement occurs a stop 
motion is put into instant action to lift 
the package clear of the driving roller and 
stop the turning movement of the winding 
package. The tension on the length of 
yarn between the swift and the package 
may be adjusted by means of a compensator 
arm spring to prevent undue tension 
and so avoid breakage. When the entangle- 
ment has been cleared the mechanism 
acts to release the brake and to lower the 
yarn package on to the driving roller, 
and winding recommences without the 
operator needing to take any action apart 
from clearing the entanglement. 


849,975 High Draft Device 
Howa Kocyo Kasusnikit KaisHa, No. 

1900, Sugakuchi, Shink Machi, Nis- 

hikasugai-Gun, Aichi-Ken, Japan. 

An improved draft assembly capable of 
drafting sliver or roving in a spinning 
frame. A lower sleeve 2 is put over a 
large lower roller 1 and a tensor bar 3. 
Upper middle rollers 4 and 5 are arranged 
in contact with the roller 1, the rollers 
being between a front pair of rollers 17 
and a back pair of rollers 23 with the 
roller 4 adjacent to the roller 23. Roller 5 
has an upper apron 6 which is in contact 











with the lower apron 2. A back draft 
field is formed between nip points B 
and A and a front draft field is formed 
between the nip points C and D. By this 
arrangement it is possible to obtain a roller 
setting suitable for spinning various counts 
of yarn so long as the difference of roller 
setting distances is within 4 in. For the 
purpose of carrying out back roller setting 
of a desirable amount, only adjustment of 
the setting position of the roller 4 is 
necessary and it is not necessary to adjust 
the setting positions of other rollers. 


856,005 Loom Setting Arrangements 
“Metapic” S.A., Holding, 144 Rue de 

Hollerich, Luxemburg. 

Describes simple but direct and efficient 
means of immediate availability, which 
will permit systematic standardisation of 
the adjustments on looms without requiring 
the use of an unwieldy number of gauges. 
This is obtained by providing the loom 
with correlated markings and pointers 
applied to various judiciously chosen parts 
of the loom so as to be clearly visible to the 
foreman and to enable the latter, not only 





to execute correctly, rapidly and easily the 
adjustments required but also to similarly 
adjust, with the same facility and the same 
precision, all looms assigned for the same 
job. Figs. 4 and 5 show, in a somewhat 
diagrammatic form, two _ characteristic 
positions of the driving mechanism of the 
batten, in order to illustrate the use of the 
markings provided thereon. Figs. 6 and 7 
serve to illustrate the combined adjustment 
of the batten and of the shaft driving 
mechanism. 


856,360 Flameproofing Fabrics 
E. L. Donanue, 185 Pasadena Place, 
Hawthorne, Passaic, N. }., U.S.A. 
Describes composition for effecting 
durable flameproofing of cellulosic material. 
The composition comprises a urea phos- 
phate and a pyridinaceous substance in an 
amount at least sufficient to catalyse an 
esterification reaction between the urea 
phosphate and the material. In one 
example, the composition comprises :— 
25-0 g. urea phosphate. 
7:0 g. hydroxy ether (‘‘Cellosolve’’) 
0-2 g. pyridine complexes (bone oil). 
0-2 g. sodium alkylaryl sulphonate 
(Oronite) 
65:0 g. water 


856,534 Doffing Apparatus for 
Ringframes 
Waitin Macuine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Relates to the yarn-guiding and anti- 
balloon devices used on spinning machines. 


Means are provided to raise and rear- 
wardly displace an anti-balloon member 
and to cause it when swung upward to 
engage the yarn guide so as to raise and 
similarly displace the yarn guide to facilitate 
dofiing. 


856,341 Metallised Fabrics 
British Cotton INpusTRY RESEARCH 

AssociaTION, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 

Manchester. 

The object is to provide a metallised 
fabric which has a low surface emissivity 
and a high reflectivity in respect of thermal 
radiation, but which is porous. The 
porous metallised fabric consists of a 
porous basic fabric having, adhering to at 
least one surface, a thin sheet of metal 
which conforms to the surface contours 
of the basic fabric, and is ruptured at a 
sufficient number of the interstices of the 
basic fabric to give the required degree 
of porosity. The ruptured parts of the 
metal sheet extend inward of the respective 
interstices to conform to the wall contours 
of the latter. 


856,695 Making Tufted Fabric 

Davip CRABTREE AND SON Ltp., Hope 
Ironworks, Laisterdyke, Bradford. AND 
W. FELTON. 


Apparatus for making tufted fabric 
comprises a number of needles adapted to 
introduce loops of binding thread through 
a length of backing material and sub- 
sequently to withdraw some thread from 
the loop, and means for introducing, into 
each of the loops a length of tufting 
material. The means for introducing 
the tufting material comprises, for each 
loop, a loop-opening tube adapted to enter 
the formed loop and to hold it open and 
subsequently to withdraw from the loop. 
A tufting material feed tube disposed within 
the loop opening tube is movable relative 
to it to introduce tufting material into the 
loop. 


856,821 Waste Removal from Cards 
Luwa AG., 40 Anemonenstrasse, Zurich, 

Switzerland. 

A suction device for the pneumatic 
removal of waste from cards, in which the 
space below the cylinder and the licker-in 
is connected to a _ collecting conduit 
communicating with the intake side of a 
blower. The space is subdivided into at 
least one chamber allocated to the licker- 
in and at least one chamber allocated to the 
cylinder, the sets of chambers being 
connected to the blower. The cross- 
sections of the chamber connections are 
such that different quantities of air are 
sucked from the licker-in chamber and 
from the cylinder chamber. 
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856,870 Non-Woven Fabrics 
B. M. GLOovER AND BUCKLEY AND COMPANY 

(Morey) Lrtp., Bruntcliffe Road, Morley 

Leeds. 

A non-woven fabric in which a number 
of web-like layers of fibres are bonded 
together with their fibres well inter- 
mingled, but where the nature of the 
fabric can be varied by suitably controlling 
a number of factors involved in the process 
of production. The web w of fibres 
coming from the web producing machine 
(not shown) is laid in layers to produce 
a sliver s by the lattices of a folding device, 
the lattice f! reciprocating lengthwise of 
the web whilst the lattice f* only travels 
at right angles to carry the sliver of built- 
up layers to the feed means of the inter- 
mingling machine i. A spray pipe p 
to which the bonding agent (solution of 
rubber latex) is supplied and is reciproca- 
ted with lattice f' so as to spray each 
succeeding layer across the width of the 
sliver. This spraying is arranged so that 
no bonding medium is deposited upon the 
top or bottom surfaces of the sliver. The 
machine i includes a baseplate 1 over which 
the sliver is led, a presser foot 2 spanning 
the sliver and arranged to be raised and 
lowered to compress the sliver against the 





base plate, and a head 3 carrying a series 
of plungers 4. These plungers are closely 
spaced and span the sliver, with those in 
one staggered relative to those in the 
other row to give effective coverage of the 
whole width of the sliver. The presser 
foot and the base plate are both perforated 
with bolts 2* and 1* respectively to allow 
the plungers to pass through. The plunger 
4 consists of a thin rod with its lower end 
shaped to an inverted U and well rounded 
on all edges so as to be capable of engaging 
fibres and carrying portions of them 
through lower layers of the sliver smoothly 
to produce the intermingling of the 
fibres. Longitudinal grooves in the sides 
of the plunger accommodate the fibres 
when being pushed down and so reduce 
the openings punched in the sliver to the 
size of the plungers, these openings 
closing as the plungers are withdrawn. 
Any suitable means may be used for 
supporting and operating the reciprocating 
head and presser foot and the action of the 
plungers is so rapid (e.g. a thousand strokes 
a minute) that the sliver can move con- 
tinuously through the intermingling mach- 
ine. The fabric is then dried by being 
passed around a series of heated cylinders 
d and is then passed through a vulcanizing 
apparatus v to complete the treatment. 


857,542 Improved Gill Boxes 
James MAcKIE AND Sons Ltp., Albert 

Foundry, Belfast. 

Describes a screw gill box having move- 
able guides for controlling the fallers 
during their passage from feed screws 
to return screws, and in which additional 
pusher mechanism acts on each successive 
faller to push it away from the guides 
along the beginning of its return path. 
The pusher mechanism acts on each 
faller in such a way as to tend to move it 
into a more nearly upright position, 
and the pusher mechanism is mounted to 
rock under the control of the guides. 


857,066 Improved Shuttle Changing 
Device 
VALENTIN PATENT-GESELLSCHAFT G.M.B.H. 
Uberlingen! Bodensee, Germany, AND 'TEX- 
TILMACHINENFABRIK SCHWENNINGEN 
G.m.B.H., Schwenningen|/Neckar, Ger- 
many 
A uttio- changing device has a shuttle 
box, the upper part of which can be raised 
for ‘inserting a new shuttle and expelling 
the old shuttle, the new shuttle being 
carried by a shuttle feeder which moves 
opposite to the movements of the sley. 
The movements of the shuttle feeder actuate 
a transmission mechanism by means of 
which the upper part of the shuttle box is 
raised for the introduction of the new 
shuttle and lowered again after the intro- 
duction of this shuttle. By this means the 
movement of the upper portion of the 
shuttle box is positively related to the 
appropriate position of the new shuttle, 
so that the shuttle box is opened at the 
right time for the insertion and then 
suitably closed again for the retention of 
the shuttle. No other contact of the shuttle 
with the upper portion of the shuttle 
box occurs, so that the damage to the 
shuttle and shuttle box is completely 
avoided. 


857,606 Sliver Drawing Device 
O. K6nic, 6 Kliipfelstrasse, Stuttgart, 

Germany. 

A device for the drawing of fibres 
which retains by means of simple means 
the advantages provided by wide common 
contacting surface between two drawing 
rollers, without having the drawbacks 
inherent in the use of a soft roller covering. 
A top drawing roller is provided with a 
flexible jacket and a pressure roller of 
smaller diameter applies the gripping 
pressure and is located within the jacket 
in a position offset from the axis of the 
jacket and bearing against the inside of the 
jacket. Guide means are provided within 
the jacket for locating the pressure roller 
in relation to a lower drawing roller. 


857,613 Suction Device for Ring 
Frames 
CARRIER ENGINEERING Co. Ltp., 24 

Buckingham Gate, London. 

A ring spinning frame which includes 
an underclearer and a suction header has 
a pair of brackets arranged to support the 
suction header by spigots provided at the 
opposite ends of the header. Each bracket 
is arranged for attachment to a roller 
stand and has a shouldered arm pivoted to 
it and biassed to a position at which the 
shoulder co-operates with one end of a 
spigot-receiving slot formed in the bracket 
to support the header in operative position. 
The slot extends downwards to an end 
portion in which the spigot can be located 
to support the header at a position per- 
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mitting free access to the underclearer, 
and having a transverse slot communicating 
with it to permit the header spigot to be 
entered into or removed. 


857,841 Automatic Fibre Feeder 
T.M.M. (Researcn) Ltp., Hartford Works, 

Oldham. 

Describes a method of feeding fibrous 
materials, to the scale pan of a weighing 
machine. The automatic feed apparatus 
comprises an inclined discharge lattice, 
a hopper and an endless lattice forming 
the base of the hopper, arranged with its 
upper course moving away from the dis- 
charge lattice and its lower course moving 
towards the same. Material is withdrawn 
by the upper course from the stack con- 
tained in the hopper and carried by the 
bottom course to the discharge lattice, the 
discharge lattice being arranged to strip 

















the latter fed from the hopper. The 
operation of filling a scale pan takes 
place in two stages. Starting with an 
empty scale pan 14, the arm 19, closing 
the switch SW/2, the switch SF is closed 
to energise the relay RL/1 through switch 
SW/1, the transformer T/1, the fuse 
FZ/1 and switch SW/2. The relay RL/1 
moves from the position shown in Fig. 3 
to the NO position and the high-speed 
clutch winding 181 is energised through 
the potentiometer RV/1, commencing 
the first stage of the operation. When 
the weight of the material fed into the 
scale pan 14, has reached a predetermined 
value, completing the first stage, the arm 19 
is tipped, releasing (i.e. opening) switch 
SW/2 and thereby de-energising the relay 
RL/1 the contacts of which revert to the 
NC position. This results in de-energising 
the winding 181 of the high speed clutch 
and energising the low speed clutch 
winding 182 via the potentiometer RV/2, 
commencing the second stage, during 
which the material enters the pan 14 at a 
trickle rate. When the weight of material 
in the pan 14 has reached the desired total 
value, the arm 19 closes the switch SW/1, 
moving it from the NC to the NO position, 
de-energising the clutch winding 182 and 
energising the solenoid SOL the function 
of which is to close the trap doors 13 to 
prevent further feed of material into the 
scale pan 14. This condition persists until 
the scale pan is opened to discharge its 
contents, when the arm 19 releases the 
switch SW/1 and again closes the switch 
SW/2 to recommence the cycle. 
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858,582 Flame-proofing Cellulose 
Acetate Material 
CourTAULpDs Ltp., London. 
A treatment for cellulose acetate mater- 
ials to make them flame-resistant. The 


process comprises incorporating bis-2 
chloroethyl aminophosphonate in_ the 
materials. The invention also includes 
materials consisting of or containing cel- 
lulose acetate materials having incorporated 
bis-2-chloroethyl aminophosphonate. Bis 
2-chloroethyl aminophosphonate has the 
formula :— 


(Cl. CH, CH, O)=P—NH; 


O 


and may also be named bis 2-chloroethyl 
phosphoramidate. In one example, a 
secondary cellulose acetate fabric weigh- 
ing 3 oz./sq. yd. was soaked for 20 minutes 
in an excess of a solution containing 60 gm. 
of bis 2-chloroethyl aminophosphonate in 
each litre of water. The fabric was 
squeezed and dried. The fabric was 
found to be flameproof. and the phos- 
phorus content of the treated fabric was 
1-7%. In another example, 375 gms. of bis 
2-chloroethyl aminophosphonate were ad- 
ded to a mixer containing 10 Kg. of a 
cellulose acetate solution containing 2-5 
Kg. of secondary cellulose acetate, 1-2 
Kg. of water and 6-3 Kg. of acetone. The 
solution was mixed for 3 hours after the 
addition and the solution was spun unto 
yarn in the usual manner. The yarn 
produced had good flame resistance. 


858,868 Novel Loom 
TExTILE DEVELOPMENT AND MACHINERY 

Ltp., Galt, Ontario, Canada. 

A loom has a reed and means for supply- 
ing at least one filling yarn adjacent each 
end of the lay. A carrier is provided for the 
filling yarns and there is a receiver for the 
carrier at each end of the lay for removing 
the carrier from the shuttle near the end 
of its flight. The shuttle has means for 
engaging and retaining the carrier whereby 
it is transferred from one receiver to the 
other as the shuttle is driven across the lay. 
The carrier has retaining means for a 
filling yarn and yarn fixing means for 
engagement with the carrier are provided. 
Means at each end of the lay are operable 
when the carrier is at one of the receivers at 
its respective end of the lay, for moving 
the yarn fixing means and carrier relatively 
to each other to engage and operate the 
filling yarn retaining means of the carrier. 


F(G.¢_____ 



































This movement fixes an end of yarn in the 
retaining means of the carrier and releases 
from the retaining means an end of 
yarn supplied at the other end of the lay 
and carried through the shed by the 
carrier. Fig. 1 is a front view of a loom 
embodying the invention and Fig. 4 a 
side view of a shuttle employed in the loom. 


859,761 Making Tufted Fabrics 
CossBLeE BROTHERS MACHINERY Co., LTD., 

Gate Street, Blackburn. 

Machines for making tufted fabrics 
including bedspreads, curtains etc., and 
is concerned with the manufacture of 
Hobnail fabrics. ‘The mechanism is 
operated continuously at a constant rate, 
but the means for advancing the backing 
fabric through the stitching area is capable 
of being operated at different rates selec- 
tively. Usually there will be two different 
rates, a slow one resulting in the pile 
tufts forming the hobnails being close 
together in the normal spacing and a 
faster one resulting in a plain, untufted 
area between one series of hobnails and 
the next. The change from one rate to the 
other may be controlled by mechanism 
giving a uniform change, or by mechanism 
giving a variable change, regular or irregu- 
lar, depending on the particular pattern 
effect required in the spacing of the hob- 
nails. A braking means is provided to 
prevent overrunning of the fabric feeding 
mechanism at the end of a faster rate 
period. 
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Low initial cost and indefinite life are two 
good reasons why SINTOX ceramic thread 
guides have gained such great demand. The 
SINTOX standard range allows’ manufac- 
turers to select the required thread guides 
easily and correctly and achieves savings 
up to 55%. Technical advice on the appli- 
cation of SINTOX is always given with 
pleasure, by our selling agents. 






















—- — — — ——— — Post the coupon 





CERAMIC THREAD GUIDES | 


Manufactured by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby, England | 
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Eg To CRABTREE TEXTILE ACCESSORIES LTD., COLNE, LANCASHIRE 
Sole selling agents for Sintox thread guides. | 
Please send me wall chart showing complete range. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Vacant 





PATENT EXAMINERS AND 
PATENT OFFICERS. Pensionable 
posts for men or women, normally under 
36 on 31.12.61, for work on the examination 
of Patent applications. Qualifications: 
normally a degree, or Dip. Tech., with 
1st or 2nd class honours in physics, 
chemistry, engineering, or mathematics, or 
equivalent attainment, or professional 
qualification, e.g. A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., A.M.Inst.Chem. 
Eng., A.R.I.C., A.Inst.P. Inner London 
salary £793 - £1,719; starting salary may 
be above minimum. Promotion prospects. 
Write Civil Service Commission, 17 
North Audley Street, London, W.1., for 
application form, quoting S/128. 





Machinery, Plant, Accessories 
For Sale 





FULL Steam in five minutes with 

B. and A. Electrode Boilers, used by 
British industries for over 25 vears. No 
boilerhouse, no flue, no attendant needed. 
The most compact and convenient steam 
raisers available, can go beside machines 
using the steam. Write for Leaflet 220. 
Bastian and Allen Ltd., Ferndale Terrace, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 





MANUFACTURERS of sectional water 

storage tanks, 50 to 40,000 gallons 
capacity. Sewage and Effluent Pumps. 
G. L. Murphy Limited, Imperial Works, 
Menston, Nr. Leeds. 


Machinery, Plant, Accessories 
Wanted 





COMPLETE Bellows Cloth Cutting 

Plant. Comprising re-wind machine 
and cutter, 60 in. Also machine for making 
Leathercloth Belts. Will also cut certain 
types of plastic. Can be seen running. 
£375 the lot. Box TJ92 ‘“Textile Manufac- 
turer,” 31 King Street West, Manchester 3. 





Patents for Sale or Licence 





"THE Proprietors of Patent No. 792336 

for “Improvements in or relating 
to Two-Part Buttons’’, desire to secure 
commercial exploitation by Licence or 
otherwise in the United Kingdom. Replies 
to Haseltine Lake and Co., 28 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 





"THE Proprietors of Patent No. 79811 

for ‘“‘An Improved Automatic Bobbin- 
Changing Mechanism for Looms’’, desire 
to secure commercial exploitation by 
licence or otherwise in the United Kingdom. 
Replies to Haseltine Lake and Co., 28 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 





Miscellaneous 





GET your Collins Textile Diary NOW! 

Containing Diagrammatic and tabular 
information for all concerned in the textile 
industry. Available from all good stationers 
from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 


Machinery, Plant, Accessories 
For Sale 





100 spindles 
Eighty-six 57 in. 4 x 1 and 2 x 1 box 


Sixteen 49 in. Ditto by Hattersley and 
Uster Warp Tieing Machine, Uster 
Modern Office and Warehouse Fur- 


COMPACT FREEHOLD PREMISES 
extending to 
square feet, 

square feet in excellent Modern Shed- 


Further particulars on application to:— 
EDDISON, TAYLOR and BOOTH 
CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL VALUERS AND FIRE LOSS 


4 and 6 High Street, Huddersfield, 





For Sale as a whole 


in ONE UNIT 


RAYON MANUFACTURING 
PLANT 
and FREEHOLD PREMISES 


including :— 
““Scharer” 
Pirn Winding. 


Automatic 
Dobby Looms by Butterworth and 
Dickinson Ltd. 1949. Motorised. 
Tuer, motorised. 

Dropper Pinning Machine. 


nishings, etc. 
together with the 


approximately 39,000 
including over 22,000 


ing. 


ASSESSORS 


Telephone: 3177-8 and 1635 











| HYDRAULIC PRESS 
. for continuous finishing of 


SILKS & RAYONS 








Standard designs available to give outputs 
up to 2,700 yards per hour in widths, up to 
42 in., and up to 1,350 yards per hour in 
wide material. 
The machine has 3, 4, or 6 openings. The 
pieces can be automatically batched on the 
outgoing side, as shown in the illustration, 
or can be arranged with cuttle gear. The 
drawing gear motion to each piece can be 
isolated individually, thus one piece may be 
processed. Note the Star Features. * Fully 
Automatic. * The Hy- 


& OD., LED. ccs cmtamtonnn 
CROYDON WORKS, LEEDS 10. SPE ROAR 


"PHONE LEEDS 75481/2 
"GRAMS “RIVETTER”’ LEEDS 10. 


piece. * Running Costs and 
Maintenance are reduced 
to minimum. 
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